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AN ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOK 








Ditto Workbooks are 
printed in Ditto Copying 
Fel ame ha eye Me teten el 
from the workbook and 
reproduced on Ditto will 
Petre Me ite te melg 
more facsimile copies. 
There are now twenty 
Ditto Workbooks avail- 
able. Others will soon be 
announced. They may be 
ordered “On Approval”, 
price $1.50 each. Send for 
complete information. 


WHAT COST EDUCATION? 








| 
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HE crisis in education has not been passed. For the approaching year and for 

years to come, the situation will be more acute than it ever was before. ‘“‘How 
can we carry on with reduced budgets and still meet ever increasing demands 
on education?”’, is the question which all school administrators are asking. 


Crises usually bring forth their own remedies. This crisis in education has been 
no exception. One of the outstanding results of the demands for retrenchment 
has been the development of new techniques and materials of instruction and of 
machines to enable teachers to quickly and conveniently apply these techniques 
and administer these materials. We refer specifically to the workbook type of 
material and other similar teaching aids. The least costly and most efficient way 


of producing materials of this type is through the use of Ditto Duplicating 
Machines and Ditto Workbooks. 


Ditto copies anything written, typewritten or drawn, direct from your first writing 
at a cost of less than five cents a hundred copies—no stencil—no type—no carbon. 
No educational] tool so closely fits present school needs. 


Ditto’s new book "Which Way Education” is intensely interesting be- 
cause it deals specifically with how Ditto is improving school standards 
and yet reducing school costs. To secure it, simply mail this coupon. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 West Harrison, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Please send me without cost or obligation, your new book “Which Way Education.” 
(_|Please send me detailed information on Ditto Workbooks and their application. 


Biase sche ci 18 i tecaneealcaliviniccav tee ada es eeetcdes tetas dele ik ibd Ack laa cay gsickpeea bart ist subatahTeevedeks ee euetenipisstbtass 


Address 
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In PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
. . JOHNSON REGULATION! 


FEDERAL..STATE.. 
COUNTY, MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENTS .. are 










represented in the long 
list of JOHNSON equipped 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 





= div@ive 


In the beautiful Senate Chamber of the Louisiana State Capitol, for instance, the 
unobtrusive JOHNSON thermostat on the wall near the rostrum controls the blast 
apparatus which heats the room. This is only one of many JOHNSON devices which 
are at work in this striking building. Quietly, efficiently, almost unnoticed, they 
perform their work. Comfort, economy, convenience, are the results of their efforts. 


Pictured above: The Senate Chamber, State Capitol Building, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, Architects; New Orleans, Louisiana. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY : 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES HEAT met eee a oe 
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Combining Berloy Type C Compartment Lockers and Berloy 

Type S. C. Double-tier Standard Louver Lockers. Braintree 

High School, Braintree, Mass. Shepard and Stearns, 
Architects. Hartwell Company, Contractor. 


More Than One Million 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


Now in Service 


HE merit of a product is best indicated 
by its sales volume over a period of 
years. This rule applied to Berloy Steel 
Lockers proves unquestionable quality, 
for today there are more than a million 
Berloy Lockers giving satisfactory service 


in nearly 20,000 separate institutions. 


Back of Berloy Lockers is nearly a half- 


' 


century of metalcraft experience . . . plus 
manufacturing facilities that are un- 
equalled. Without obligation, Berloy 
Engineers will assist you in the economi- 


cal planning of any locker installation. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. - CANTON, OHIO 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 






BRANCHES AND DEALERS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS 
DESKS and TABLES TRANSFERS 


STEEL SHELVING 


INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 


LOCKERS 








THE ONLY 


TEST 


THAT COUNTS 





There’s only 
one flace to test a towel—at the 
washstand. No trick tearing or ab- 
sorbency tests are needed to prove 
that one Evergreen Double Duty 
towel wipes two wet hands com- 
pletely dry. That’s because Ever- 
green is double-thick, has greater wet 
strength and five to six times the ab- 
sorbency of an ordinary towel. Ever- 
green stops waste because the per- 
person cost is lower. Evergreen Toilet 
Tissues are more absorbent, too, as 
well as softer and safer....and 
equally economical 





ONLY Evergreen Per- 
sonal-Use Papers are 
borated—impregnated 
with boric acid, the safe, 
soothing, healing anti- 
septic—an extra pro- 
tection at no extra 
cost. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


CUGNEEN Bay, Wis. 


ee Tete aA 1 
PROCESSED Papta 


the surety 
of safety 


vent and TOILET TISSUES 








THE YALE & TOWNE MFG.CO. 


BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK 
J AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


m—) Now available 


A NEW FOLDER OF 
moe A LE 


COMBINATION LOCKER 
LOCKS and PADLOCKS 


For All Types of 
Steel Lockers 







WRITE TODAY 


for this informative ref- 
erence folder. 


Remove temptation by equip- 
ping lockers with these secure 
and easily operated Yale 
locks. Adaptable to old and 


new lockers. 


p | No. 649—The most secure 
| combination padlock yet 
produced. 


Type L3364—For Lockers 
with automatic bolt re- 
lease. One of the new 
types shown in this folder. 
Others for gravity type 
bolt operation and latch 
operated for compart- 
ment and box lockers. 





STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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lt speaks well for your school 
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Raa et 
Even small voices can fill a big nh | FAS F 


< = : : . . . 
auditorium. v oth . Calisthenics in any number of 
, —_— classrooms at once. 





Music appreciation courses when Fire drills controlled —no con- 
and where you like. fusion, no stampeding. 


this Western Electric System of many uses! 


Scores of schools today depend upon the Western Electric Program Distribution System for performing 
many school functions. It saves time, footsteps, confusion—speaks well for the efficiency of your manage- 
ment. @, This System picks up speech or music—amplifies it to any degree desired—distributes it through loud 
speakers to any number of selected points. The source of speech or music may be microphones, a Western 
Electric Reproducer Set (plays phonograph records) or a Western Electric Radio Receiver for bringing in 
broadcast programs. @, Dependability and tonal quality are assured by the name Western Electric—maker of 


Bell telephones. Experts in Sound will plan your installation to meet specific needs—whether large or small. 


”~ 
i S i 7 | Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. ! 
Ao} 2 IJ 2 J Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- | 
gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. | 
| 


| 
| 
PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS , 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company | 

| 
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This is an actual photo- 
graph of one of the 
original A.P.W. fixtures 
which has been in con- 
tinuous service in the 
residence of Barrett 
Brady, No. 185 St. 
James Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., since 1877. 
A.P.W. originated the 
roll tissue and thereby 
set the standard for 
fine, sanitary tissue. Wall Fountain 


Model No. 122 Styled for Beauty 
‘ and Sanitation 


For school appearance your drinking 
fountains should harmonize with the 
surroundings. For student safety it is 
absolutely essential that sanitation be 
carefully considered before making 
a selection. 


You will find both features equally 
considered in the design of Rundle- 
Lot ws enplein in Spence Model Mo. 122 Drinking foun- 
detail the advan- tain. This model is symmetrically 








tage from either designed and available in six colors. 
wall or pedestal The angle stream non-squirting jet 
type R-S Foun- 


extending above rim prevents conta- 


tains. Ask for 
: mination from back flow or clogged 


copy of our cat- 


alog. ‘ drain. 
A. P.W. RUNDLE-SPENCE MFc.Co. 
444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Toilet Tissue 
was the best.. 
as it is today 





A.P.W. is also respon- CLASSROOM WA RD ROBES 
sible for the modern EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


sanitary cabinets and 





iiied tenes “Vanishing Door” This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Served tue deste ot 0 Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
time from hygienic WARDROBE mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
A.P.W. Cabinets, ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
A.P.W. pert Bil ® The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
yy ogee saa doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
handling. Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 





“Floor” type (as il- || proof—and last as long as the building. 

lustrated) or “Jamb” Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
type hinges. This is with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
Class D wardrobe if in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 


butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'M.”” Send for your copy. 


W.L.EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A: 


made with flush doors. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 





Without obligation, write A.P.W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of 
local distributor as near you as your telephone. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW 


tywN MONARCH mar 


Mezrs THE HIGHEST STANDARD FOR MATTING 





+ THE DIRT PROBLEM IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
sen SURFACE, COMPLETELY CORRUGATED 
Prancwn COLOR COMBINATIONS 

Routs UP EASILY 

Crean AND SANITARY 


Phan GRADE MATERIALS INSURE LONG LIFE 


Before placing orders for your fall matting re- 
quirements, insist on your school supply dealer 
showing you a sample of the MONARCH. If he 
hasn't one, he can get it on short notice; or we shall 
be pleased to mail you one, direct, at your request. 


LYNN LEATHER WASHER & 
MAT COMPANY 


Manchester, Conn. 























SOLARS 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
WILL FIT INTO ALMOST 
ANY RESTRICTED BUDGET 


Use the comnge for details 





' SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 

Melrose Park Ilinois. 
1 Please send full information on your PLAN. 
| NAME 
| SCHOOL 
1 ADDRESS ‘ 
fl  ekni cenitiipsissinterenni namie 
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MORE VITAL THAN 
THE THREE “R’s” 


IS i iL 2 
PROTECTION 


OUNGTERS, gay and happy. Enjoying healthful 
exercise and worth-while companionship in school- 
yard or playground. Then a careless dash into the 


street and — ? 


Regardless of the facilities for educational activity, an 
even more vital factor, in the mass handling of chil- 
dren, is adequate protection from the dangers of mod- 


ern and fast moving traffic. 


Assurance of safety and freedom from injury, costs so 
little. It requires only the installation of dependable 
Cyclone Fence. Investigate this superior fence today. 
Learn why it will stay on the job for many long years. 
Quickly and economically erected by factory trained 
men if you desire. Write. Address Dept. A.S. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED [py STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


(yclone ence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


WAYNE'’S 


Newest 


OUTDOOR GRANDSTAND 


The Strongest—Safest—Simplest 
PORTABLE STEEL STAND 
made will be ready for delivery 
IN TIME FOR FALL SPORTS 


No other grandstand in the world 

like this remarkable achievement, 

the result of fourteen years experi- 

ence in developing steel portable 
stands. 


Write now for complete information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 


















SAVE MONEY 
BY ORDERING THOSE 
SCHOOL LOCKS NOW! 


THE rapid advance in prices of raw materials and 
labor costs compells us to announce that we can- 
not guarantee present lock prices indefinitely. Write 
now for details of our complete price proposition 
on our Red Dot No. 31, the most highly developed 
school lock ever offered. This keyless lock is fully 
automatic and specially designed for school and in- 
stitutional use. DON’ AKE ANY LOCK 


COMMITMENTS UNTIL YOU SEE A SAMPLE! 


RED DOT No. 31 
It's just the lock you need at the price you want _ Illustration approximately 
to pay. half size. Die-cast casing. 


Polished finish. Only 5 
sturdy parts. Unusually 
atac:ive in appearance. Pu 


Our Special Price 
Proposition Will 
SaveYou Money. 
Return Coupon 
for Details NOW 


¢ 
/ 


4 
¢ 


7 The J.B. Miller 
7 Keyless Lock Co. 


7 Kent, Ohio 





THE MILLER MARK OF QUALITY 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Over 44 years f 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks Is At Your Disposal. 7 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. + 
Established 1889 , 
Kent, Ohio i a 


Please send at once, 
sample of your new lock, 
7 prices and full information. 


PON oii oc Oi cseaaneen 


200 Lock Street 
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School authorities accept the responsibility placed upon them by providing 


every proven safety feature in modern school construction. Children, in SAFETY (Gass 


school buildings, are afforded every possible protection. It is just as 


essential that similar safeguards be provided 
while they are in school buses coming to or 
returning from their classes. That is why it 
is important that no one in authority pass 
upon new motor equipment or replace- 
ments without MAKING SURE that L-O-F 
Safety Glass is provided in every window. 


a 
{ome » ae cinco” 


L-O-F super Safety Glass is used in 
Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses, or 
Cincinnati Trackless Trolley Coaches, 
Bender Bus Bodies, Hackney and 
Springfield School and Passenger Bus 
Bodies, White School Buses, York- 
Hoover School Bus Bodies, Crown 


School and Motor Coach Bodies, Ford S CHOOT, Buses 
School Buses and Curtiss Aerocars. 


IT Viel er ele icet erin) oa 





School Bus, built by Wm. B. Gibson, Ltd., equipped throughout with L-O-F Safety Glass 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY, 
. L TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest 
I B B BE " ’ W EK N oy O R D Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 


Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distribu. 
tors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by 


SAFETY GLASS = Sec 


ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 
INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


nearest office (see your phone directory). 





Chicago:2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


OFFICES IN 43 CITIES 





No. 2626 
Wall Type 


Design is vital 


@ Design is a vital factor in the selection of 
any equipment. In drinking fountains har- 
monious design is even more important—and 
in Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains design 
is not sacrificed for other factors. Yet it is the 
patented feature of the two-stream projector 
that has made these modern fountains the 
| preferred choice of architects and building 
authorities everywhere. Get design, health- 
safety, convenience and economy by speci- 
fying Halsey Taylor fountains. 





The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


| OaAn8, 











oo 











BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. Chester, Pa. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton St-eet 
Newark, N. J. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


School Architects omer 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. ” KEOKUK, IOWA 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main 








RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 








Knapp No. 21 (actual size) 


605 W. Washington Blvd., 


PICTURE HOOK 


A reversible bronze hook specially de- 
signed for use with Knapp Heavy-Duty 
Hanging Mould. May also be used with 
any type Knapp Picture Mould. For 
suspending heavy or light pictures, map 
cases, taxidermy exhibits, statuary, etc. 


Sample and Prices on Request. 


Knapp Bros. Mfg. 


Manufacturers of KNAPP METAL TRIM 


Co. 





At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service to 
the schoolman engaged in the planning of 
new school buildings or the renovation of 
old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts in 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and careful 
study have qualified them for the rdéle of 
trusted advisors and consultants. Their serv- 
ice has been thoroughly investigated and the 
acceptance of their advertising with THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
takes the form of an official stamp of ap- 





proval on their qualifications as_ school- 
building specialists. 


When planning a new school building or 
addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as your 
guide in selecting the service of an expert 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the mul- 
tiple problems involved in the planning and 
construction of a modern school plant. 


aie 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 
\ 


—Consultations— 
Middletown, N. Y. 


25 Prospect St. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 
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E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building 


cand “STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 


wooo = Bulletin Board 
sidiiin THE BEST ~‘< 
OMPOSITION BY 

ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


Chicago, Il. 42 STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Evansville, Ind. 


rn 
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Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 
OUT But let all the light INI 





P ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 





DRAPER SANITARY 








ROLLER SHADE Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Patented Janos ”=6—s Spiceland « Dept. A.A » _ Indiana 
PROTECT shose first graders 
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with STEWART FENCE 


Thousands of carefree children will make their first pilgrimage 
toward the school house in September. Those children are 
young, playful and not accustomed to designated playing areas. 
They deserve the protection that Stewart Fence will give them. 
Stewart Fences of Chain Link Wire and Iron have safeguarded 
the lives of millions of children for 47 years. 


Write for the name and address of the Stewart representative 
nearest you. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
905 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











nternational ELIMINATES 








wt G0 ove pant 


the TIME LOSSES 


that prevent economy 


By overcoming the daily minute waste through- 
outa school organization, International equipment 
makes more dollars available for education—makes 
many harmful budget ecomonies unnecessary. 


The institution that is International-equipped 
has a thoroughly dependable and automatic con- 
trol of its time schedules. Bells and clocks in an 
International Electric Time and Program System 
cannot contradict each other. All class movement 
is accomplished quickly and without confusion. 
Pupils get full instruction time, and every minute 
of the day's schedule is used to its best educe- 
tional advantage. 


By means of International Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech Equipment, the principal has 
instant contact with his entire staf and student 
body. Announcements, special instructions and 
either broadcast or recorded educational programs 


reach any one or all rooms in the building simul- 
taneously. 


These two International products make a closely 
knit, smoothly functioning school or- 
ganization—that meets the community s 
demand for economy without sacrifi- 
cing educational standards. 


See these systems in operation at a 
Century of Progress in our General 
Exhibit display—or in the Inter- 
national office nearest you. 





OTHER INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT INCLUDES FIRE ALARM AND TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL PANELS AND TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


INTERNATIONAL BusSiNESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Division 


i Elect Tere E 


a2) 


270 Broadway 





GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 


NEW YORK, N Y 


Cities of the World 
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MR. BOARD MEMBER 
Do You Accept This Challenge? 


With one grand stroke child labor in the United States has been eliminated. 
Nations have struggled for generations with this vexing problem to no end. 


Why was the child eliminated from industry? 


Because he has been capitalized on by unscrupulous employers. 
Who will pay the bill? 


All good Americans will cheerfully pay any added cost of goods, wares or mer- 
chandise resulting from higher wages to adult employees who supplant the child 
laborer. 


Where will he go? 


Industry does not want him. The streets and loafing places of our cities and 
towns should not be permitted to entertain him. The home will not hold him. In- 
action of any nature will prove a detriment to him. The standard school curriculum 
has little of interest for him. 


Some school officials in their programs of economy have indicated very clearly 
that they are making no provision for him. But the responsibility is up to the schools 
whether they want to face it or not. 


Industrial Recovery is a “give and take” proposition. 


Business and Industry have voluntarily done many things that they might have 
preferred not to do. They wanted to do their share in the National Recovery Pro- 
gram—in the partnership with Government. 


Boards of Education are placed in a position where they must do certain things 
for the industrial disfranchised youth that they might have preferred not to do. 


Public opinion is looked upon as the agency to bring recalcitrant companies in 
business and industry into line under the NRA program. 


Public opinion should be equally as potent in bringing Boards of Education into 
line and causing them to provide the right kind of training for the youth who has 
rightly been forced out of industry. 


Boards of Education who do not so provide are failing miserably in the partner- 
ship with Government. Public opinion that will not demand such provisions is equally 
delinquent in team work. 


The problem of this extra child is directly up to the schools. 


It has been many years since school systems have faced so important a challenge 
—a challenge for diversification in instruction to meet the needs of enforced idleness 
in youth. It is no time to let the machinery of education break down. September 1, 
1933, will record an unparalleled demand for diversification of instruction in our 
schools. 


Mr. Board Member, do you accept the challenge and meet the demand? 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 West Adams Street Chicago 
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Lower Cost Seating 


Without Sacrifice of Comfort 


and Posture Values 








HEN restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be re- 


duced without ignoring quality and without sacrifice of educational 
efficiency, by making selection from the ‘‘American”’ line. 


Our line of classroom furniture always includes good low-cost types 
built to the same high standards of quality this company has always 
maintained; types which by correct designing include hygienic features 
which protect health and provide comfort by inducing good posture. 





Posturally Correct, Whichever Model You Select 


MEMBER 


A New Sight-Saving Desk—the American Henderson-Universal, 
with top tiltable to various slopes and movable to and from 
the pupil, bringing work to proper focal distance and vision 
angle, is our latest development. Descriptive literature on 
we 60 oun war request. Please address Dept. ASB 9. 


' 
| 
| 

All “American” Seats are Comfort-Inducing and | 
| 





American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in all trade areas 














° Kewaunee Furniture 
School Scissors Selected for 


a Lowest ||| MADAM CURIE LABORATORY 
In Van Hornesville, N. Y., Central High School 


Prices!! : 


You will find “PURITAN” at the 
top of the list for Specially Hard- 
ened Forged Steel Scissors—espe- 









‘ Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 

cially made to stand up under 

abuse. Madam Curie Personally Approved the Plans for 
Also better grades of forged steel, the Rooms and Suggested Equipment to be Used! 


as well as popular priced items for 


Kewaunee is proud to have had the honor of being chosen to build the 
primary grades. 


furniture for the Madame Curié Laboratory in the new Van Hornesville, 
N. Y., Central High School. The equipment consists of Lincoln desks, 
specially finished, Lincoln chairs, Instructors’ desks, etc. It is one of the 
most completely furnished laboratories in any high school in the ¢ountry. 


All styles and sizes, at all prices, 
for every school need. 


Samples on request—Prices Kewaunee Design and Construction Unexcelled 


through reliable jobbers. Leaders in science, shrewd buyers for large universities, and foremost 
. . ‘i educators, know that Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is unexcelled in 
Put us on your inquiry list, and 


design, construction, materials and value. It is most efficient, lasts longer, 
let us help you select the proper accommodates more students comfortably, and is pedagogically correct 





scissors for your needs. in every detail. If your school needs new furniture or more room for 
laboratory classes, write us at once. A qualified oe Engineer is 
ready to help solve your problem, without cost or obligation. 
The ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Kewanee. Cor 
. * 
LABORATORY = FURNITURE (7 7 EXPERTS 


@ . 
fa US StNnCce C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
TRADE MARK 1874. 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Mid-West Office : Eastern Branch: 


1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Check List 


September, 1933 


or Buying Floor Wax » 


“Cost economy is the bunk when it leads to junk’? — so goes a recent editorial in Boot 
and Shoe Recorder. And the shoe fits equally as well when it comes to buying quick- 
drying floor waxes. What is a bargain? A low price looks tempting —but is the saving 
genuine? Here’s a check list that puts the whole problem on a scientific basis. A score 


card you can use to see how wisely you are buying. 


Check each point individually 


1—Ease of Application. . . Is the wax self-levelling or does it require 
rubbing to apply and polishing to bring out its lustre? Does it dry bright in 
19 minutes like Dri-Brite Liquid Wax? 


2—Coverage. .. not claimed coverage on paper but actual floor coverage. 
Be skeptical. Take nothing for granted. Check results against advertised 
claims. There’s often a joker here. 


3—Wear...Dri-Brite Wax has deliberately instituted a series of wear tests 
under the direction of Foster D. Snell, Inc., nationally-known Chemists- 
Engineers of 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Write them for complete 
details. 


4—Lustre. .. How does the finished job look? Do people compliment 
you — or does the finish quickly become dull and drab? The high carnauba 
wax content of Dri-Brite makes its lustre actually improve with use. 


5—Preservative Powers. . What is the long-range effect of the product 
on your floors? Is it a real floor preservative like Dri-Brite Wax or does it 
eventually cause the surface to fade, bleed or deteriorate, as many waxes do? 


6—Adaptability ... 1s this a general purpose wax that you can use on all 
types of floors with equal success? Dri-Brite Wax makes store-keeping and 
maintenance records easy to keep because it is used universally. 


7—Flooring Manufacturer’s Approval .. . The guarantee on many 
types of floors is voided when an unapproved wax is used. It certainly pays 
to investigate before you invest in any wax. 


8—National Distribution .. . Some day you may want wax in a 
hurry. Is there a local jobber with ample stocks to serve you? Drt-Brirte is 
distributed from coast-to-coast through conveniently located jobbers. 


9—Service on Floor Problems. . . Supposing you run into a dif- 
ficult application — one on which you would like a little helpful counsel. 
Does the manufacturer of your wax make such a service possible? 


10—Dependable Source of Supply. . . Since the introduction of 
Dri-Brite, the original self-levelling quick-drying liquid wax, in 1927, hun- 
dreds of imitations have appeared. Know your source of supply! 


DRI-BRITE | Competitor Competitor 
Floor Wax | “A” “B” 
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N|NININIS 


Consider all these points. You will find that Dri-Brire Wax is the really economical wax 
for you to use. If you wish to convince yourself at our expense, request a free trial can 
on your letterhead. We will send full information for use without any obligation. 


Address Miracul Wax Company, 1322 Dolman Street, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Federal Aid For Neeessary 
Schoolhouse Construction 


Then What? 


1st—Choice of architect 
2nd—Planning the building 


3rd—Selecting the equipment 


On the third point is where many an otherwise fine building is spoiled or 
made inefficient. 


For this reason more and more school boards and architects are exercis- 
ing discriminating care in the selection of adequate equipment to meet each 
school requirement. 


«‘Standard” aid can be used to marked advantage at this point. 
«‘Standard” engineers have been trained in the school of hard experience 


— designing — manufacturing and installing school efficiency equipment for 
nearly half a century. 





Electric Time Systems 
Automatic program bell ringing equipment 


Fire alarm and telephone service 





Laboratory voltage distributing systems 


Let “Standard” engineers advise you on the type of equipment best suited 
to your requirements. 


This helpful service is gratis and will make your Federal aid school build- 
ings a wise expenditure with adequate, practical equipment. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, 903 W.Il.ems Mill Road, N.E. BOSTON, 10 High Steet COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. KANSAS CITY,MO., Mutual Bids. PHILADELPHIA, Architects Bids 

BALTIMORE, Central Savings Bank Bldgs. BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DALLAS, Mercantile Bldgs. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bids. SCRANTON, 148 Adems Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave.,So. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bids. DENVER, 562 Pennsylvenia St. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. ; 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th Street 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 





“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT IS WELCOMED BY THE SCHOOLS! 
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A Desirable Social and Economic Unit— 
THE SCHOOL JANITOR 


Laurence Parker, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Just before Kansas Janitor Schools were held 
in June, 1933, we received a letter from a 
janitor which included the following statement: 

“T regret very much not being able to attend 
the school this year. Have been janitor here 
for seven years and the board paying my ex- 
penses to the janitor school three years. Now, 
the school board has seen fit to place this job 
under public bids. Unfortunately this means 
that’ they will hire a green hand every year.” 

This was not the first time that we had 
heard of this practice. We knew of the wretched 
condition of the school buildings after green 
hands had worked for a year or two. We knew 
that it didn’t pay, for after a while the school 
board must restore the buildings to decent con- 
dition. We were sure it didn’t pay in social 
values when young children were forced to at- 
tend school in slovenly kept buildings. But an- 
other angle to this problem occurred to us as 
we read the letter from our janitor friend. 
Some questions came up in our minds. Isn't 
the school board in such cases destroying some- 
thing which for seven years or more has been 
a valuable social and economic unit in the com- 
munity? Isn’t the janitor of the public school 
as important a social and economic unit as the 
banker, the merchant, the lawyer, or anyone 
else who lives in the town? It is true that he 
does not support his family from interest on 
loans and mortgages as does the banker, or 
upon profits on shoes, groceries, or ice cream 
as does the merchant. Just because his monthly 
pay comes from the tax funds of the com- 


munity is he any less a desirable citizen of the 


community? Is he any less important a social 
and economic unit? 

To answer these questions, we needed facts 
and we soon found we didn’t have them. True, 
we had conducted six series of annual janitor 
schools, two each year for the past three years. 
We had enrolled as high as 135 in some of the 
schools. Many of the men had attended all of 
them. We had visited about 150 janitors on 
the jobs at their schools. We knew them to 
be clean, healthy, patient men who worked long 
hours when cold weather and full weeks of 
evening-school entertainment demanded. But, 
we didn’t have the many other facts we needed. 

Through the codperation of the janitors in 
attendance at the janitor schools in June, in 
Colorado, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Kansas, we 
have facts from 303 janitors. Half of these 
janitors gave us the facts personally. It is the 
purpose of this article to present to you some 
of the facts furnished us, with some attempt at 
interpretation..As living conditions may vary 
widely between such states as these, we have 
reported the averages of each state separately. 
We then leave the question of whether or not 
the janitor is an important social and economic 
unit with the readers of the ScHoot Boarp 
JouRNAL as jury. The chart accompanying this 
article gives a complete summary of the figures 
discussed. 

How old are these men? The average ages 
of these janitors ranged from 37 in Colorado, 
to nearly 52 in Kansas. The combined average 
is 41 years. The youngest reporting was 20 and 
the oldest was 76 years of age. 

How long have these men been janitors? One 
man points with pride to a record of 50 years 
of work as janitor. The average experience 
ranged from 3.5 years in Colorado, to 8.7 years 
in Kansas. The combined average is 7.8 years, 


which is about the experience of our janitor 
friend who has been displaced. 

What are these men paid? We naturally 
wondered what these janitors were earning; 
what was being paid to them for the care of 
buildings sometimes worth over a quarter mil- 
lion dollars and equipped with heating plants 
liable to explosion due to carelessness or igno- 
rance. Kansas on the average paid less than 
the other states, we were surprised to find. The 
average drain on the community for a Kansas 
school janitor was found to be $1,056. Colorado 
had an average of $1,058, while Iowa came 
next with $1,098, and Oklahoma showed an 
average of $1,164. The combined average is 
$1,083. The highest salary reported was $2,400, 
while the lowest was $360. These figures are 
important in considering the facts which fol- 
low, for we well know that, when deciding 
whether or not a citizen is an acceptable social 
and economic unit, he should be given credit 
for accomplishment in proportion to his in- 
come. 

What are some of the facts you would con- 
sider important in deciding whether or not you 
would welcome families to your neighborhood 
in your city? We don’t know your answer to 
this but here are some we secured and present 
to you to show the return made by 303 school 
janitors to the life of their communities in 
return for wages paid them averaging $1,083. 

Does he own his own home? This is a nat- 
ural question to ask. In Colorado 25 per cent 
do. In Iowa and Oklahoma 55 per cent so re- 
ported, while in Kansas 62 per cent of 151 
janitors own homes ranging in value in normal 
times of from $450 to $6,000. The combined 
average was 55 per cent. There were plenty 
of $2,000 to $3,000 homes in the list. The av- 
erage values of homes ranged from $1,950 to 
$2,664, with a combined average of $2,607, 
which shows that these men have managed by 
thrift and hard work to provide a comfortable 
home on an average of less than $100 per 
month. 

What rent does the renting janitor pay? This 
question naturally follows. We found this to 
vary from $15.70 in Kansas, to an average 
of $19.44 in Oklahoma. The combined average 
was $17.30. Even if these janitors who rent 
do not as yet own homes they pay good rents, 
upon the average. In this way each one pays 
out an average of over $200 per year to some 
home owner as rent. 

Do these men pay taxes? In these times when 
many must default taxes, great corporations 
are protesting taxes, and financial giants testify 
to escaping taxation, altogether the answer to 
this question should be of interest to those 
from whose taxes the janitor receives on the 
average, $1,083 a year. The reports show 71 
per cent of the janitors in Oklahoma pay an 
average of $64.20 a year. Colorado janitors 
returned an average of $93 in taxes, while Kan- 
sas and Iowa janitors paid $55 a year. In Kan- 
sas, 84 per cent of the 151 janitors furnishing 
facts paid taxes last year. The combined av- 
erage was 78 per cent paying an average of 
$59.70. 

Does he carry life insurance? If a family 
moves into the community, with an earning 
capacity of less than $1,200, the question of 
whether or not the head of that family has 
insurance on his life is of interest to all. He 
may be either an economic asset or a liability, 
depending upon the answer. 
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In Iowa, 76 per cent of the janitors report- 
ing carried an average of $2,791 in life and 
accident insurance. Kansas came next with 79 
per cent, carrying $2,317 on the average. Okla- 
homa reported 88 per cent and an average of 
$2,347, while 93 per cent of Colorado men re- 
porting carried an average of $2,834. Colo- 
rado’s figures are of interest for, while these 
men generally rent homes, a high percentage 
of them carry a very fair amount of protection. 
The combined averages were 81 per cent carry- 
ing $2,492 of insurance. 

Is he active in church attendance? It was the 
answer to this question which gave us our great- 
est surprise. We knew that few if any janitors 
belonged to golf clubs where they could pleas- 
antly spend Sunday mornings. We also remem- 
bered that most of them put in long hours six 
days a week and had as much or more excuse 
than the rest of us to spend Sunday mornings 
in bed. In Colorado, 64 per cent of the men 
reported active attendance. In Oklahoma, the 
percentage increased to 82 per cent, while Iowa 
came next with 89 per cent. We are proud to 
report Kansas janitors with 90 per cent active 
in attendance. The combined average was 81 
per cent. 

Does he have fraternal membership? The 
figures in answer to this question may be of 
value in an estimate of citizenship. Many fra- 


_ ternal organizations are of practical help to 


their members. In Oklahoma, 28 per cent be- 
longed to fraternal organizations, while just 
twice as many, 56 per cent, were reported in 
Iowa. In Colorado, the report was 32 per cent, 
while Kansas had 51 per cent. The combined 
average was 47 per cent. 

And so much for home ownership, taxes paid, 
and such figures. If we stopped here, we be- 
lieve that we would not have furnished in- 
formation enough for a complete case to the 
jury. There still remains the matter of-size of 
family and what has been done for the chil- 
dren born into the janitor’s home. 

How many janitors had children born to 
them? On wages of less than $100 a month, 
most couples would hesitate about having any 
children at all. We found, however, that in 
Colorado 75 per cent of the janitors had an 
average of nearly 2.5 children. Oklahoma, 
Iowa, and Kansas came next in order with 88 
per cent, 89 per cent, and 90 per cent. Their 
averages were 3.4, 3.8, and 3.8 children each. 
The combined averages show 88 per cent of the 
men with 3.6 children in the family. If there 
is anything in the theory that we owe an obli- 
gation to society to bring up children, these 
janitors and their wives, on the average, have 
done their duty. 

But just bringing children into the world is 
not enough to prove the parents to be desirable 
friends and neighbors. Not enough to make 
them desirable social units in the community. 
So, we hunted up some more facts. 

How many children in or through the eighth 
grade? Of the children born to them, a total 
of 968, from 37 to 65 per cent, were in or 
through the eighth grade. We checked up on 
some of the remainder and found them to be 
young janitors. 

How many children in or through high 
school? In Iowa, 46 per cent of the children 
born to the janitors were in or through high 
school. In Colorado, but 23 per cent according 
to reports, while in Oklahoma 34 per cent, and 
in Kansas 43 per cent. We must remember that 
these men have put these children in or through 
high school on salaries ranging from $360 to 
$2,400 a year. 

How many children in or through college? 
“Surely you wouldn’t expect men on less than 
$100 a month to put any children through col- 


(Concluded on Page 56) 
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ECONOMIES in GENERAL CONTROL 


H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business, Muskegon, Michigan 


While general charges of gross mismanage- 
ment and extravagance in school administra- 
tion cannot be supported by facts, it is not to 
be assumed that the public schools have in all 
cases been administered as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as they might be. There has been 
some wasteful spending of school funds in the 
past and there is reason to believe that some of 
this waste still exists, in spite of the clamor for 
economy and retrenchment. A number of sug- 
gestions for reducing the cost of general control 
will be presented in this article. 

The most sensible and economical move a 
board of education can make is to select a 
trained and experienced superintendent who 
has demonstrated his ability to administer a 
school system efficiently, yet economically. 
Economy, in this case, does not mean cheap- 
ness. It is not a difficult task to maintain a 
cheap school system; the difficulty lies in oper- 
ating an efficient system economically. A 
“cheap” superintendent who has a _ limited 
vision, who does not appreciate the true ob- 
jectives of education, and whose sole thought 
is to reduce costs, can achieve this aim without 
difficulty if he closes his eyes to educational 
results. This type of gentleman—if the word 
fits—is certainly no bargain for any commun- 
ity. He is a menace. He would be an extrava- 
gance if he worked for no salary at all. Any 
salary paid him is just that much more loss. 

Many boards of education are making the 
mistake of selecting their superintendents 
pretty largely on the basis of salary. A board 
with a budget of $20,000 annually may haggle 
about a $200 difference in salary and finally 
select the man who will accept the lower salary. 
A board with a budget of $50,000 may rule out 
a man who asks $500 more salary than some 
other candidate. In both these instances the 
difference in salary is only 1% of the annual 
budget. Boards with a budget of $1,000,000 
may overlook the fact that a difference of $1,- 
000 in salary is only 1/10th of 1% of the budg- 
et, and may select a mediocre superintendent 
when an outstanding man is available. The bet- 
ter man may increase the efficiency of the 
school system to an extent, or may effect true 
economies that will far offset the slightly higher 
remuneration which he asks. Industry does not 
place responsibility for management upon men 
who seek positions on the basis of low salary; 
it goes out into the field and buys the service 
it wants, knowing that the superior individual 
usually can be secured at only a slight premium 
over the average or inferior prospect. Why 
don’t these same business men, serving as 
school-board members, practice the same type 
of economy in selecting superintendents of 
schools? It is not the purpose of this article to 
argue for high salaries, or for any other level 
of salaries. The point to be emphasized is that 
when superintendents or other school officials 
are selected, relative values should be con- 
sidered. 

It is being recognized that a good superin- 
tendent of schools may not only increase the 
efficiency of the educational results, but he may 
also reduce school expenditures effectively. 
Teachers’ salaries account for the major share 
of school expenditures. If large reductions in 
costs are to be made, they must come from the 
Salary budget. The superior superintendent 
knows best how to reduce the salary costs by 
increasing the size of classes, increasing teacher 
loads, combining classes, alternating subjects, 
or by eliminating certain subjects from the cur- 
riculum. Up to a certain point, true economies 
may be effected by these means. The inferior 
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due to gross mismanagement but to unwise prac- 
tices which have crept in gradually and usually 
without conscious knowledge on the part of any- 
one. The present paper suggests constructive 
economies as well as the elimination of positive 


waste—it is particularly useful for the rebuilding 
period before us.—Editor. 
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type of superintendent who does not appreci- 
ate all the implications of these changes may 
recommend steps that will be decidedly harm- 
ful, and the losses in educational efficiency may 
be far greater than the average layman realizes. 
It is at this point of an economy program that 
sane and intelligent leadership is required. A 
few hundred dollars difference in the superin- 
tendent’s salary may save many thousands or 
tens of thousands of dollars in teachers’ sala- 
ries, Or may prevent the loss of equivalent 
amounts in service. 

The better superintendents not only have a 
proper conception of the instructional services 
rendered by the teaching staff, but they also 
have a better understanding of related factors 
that account for expenditures. They appreciate 
the need for the proper selection and purchas- 
ing of school supplies, they know what the 
janitorial staff should be expected to do, they 
know considerably more about insurance prob- 
lems than is generally believed, they appreciate 
the importance and economy of proper debt 
service financing, and their knowledge of school 
building planning and building problems is of 
more than passing importance if a school build- 
ing program is contemplated. The better super- 
intendents may effect economies in any one of 
these fields that will easily justify their salaries. 

Economy of Administrative Assistants 

In some cities at the present time there is an 
urgent demand that certain administrative 
positions be abolished on the plea that they are 
not required. It is quite possible that in some 
few cases more positions have been created than 
can be justified in the light of present economic 
conditions. If these positions cannot be prop- 
erly defended, they can scarcely be retained, 
but the irrational clamor of those who know 
little or nothing about what they speak should 
not be permitted to determine whether or not a 
position should be retained. 

Research assistants are under fire in a num- 
ber of places. Perhaps some few of these assist- 
ants cannot be justified, but in most cases far 
more will be lost than gained if these positions 
are eliminated. As a matter of fact, greater 
efficiency would be achieved and more econo- 
mies would be effected if there were more prop- 
erly prepared research workers engaged in the 
proper types of research activities. Progress de- 
pends, in a large measure, on research. On the 
basis of facts and findings gathered by those 
who have time and ability to make special 
studies, inefficient procedures and practices may 
be improved and corrected. The school system 
that is administered by officials who are guided 
largely by opinion rather than by facts might 
unknowingly be costing a great deal more than 
should be the case, and the educational results 
may be less productive. When one stops to 
realize that the annual expenditures for our 
public schools amount to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of two billion dollars, it is sur- 
prising that more money is not spent solely for 
research. If criticism is to be aimed at this 
activity, it should be directed against the lack 
of unity shown and against the types of studies 
made. Individual workers scattered over the 
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country are oftentimes engaged in making sim- 
ilar studies and there must be considerable 
duplication of efforts. It would seem that cer- 
tain types of research studies could be directed 
more economically by fewer individuals work- 
ing under national or state auspices. Not all of 
the present so-called research assistants are fit 
or fitted for this type of work. Some are little 
more than fact collectors or statisticians. Not 
all of them understand what true research im- 
plies, not all appreciate the basic conditions 
under which they must gather their informa- 
tion, and not all know how to interpret their 
findings properly. It would seem that certain 
types of research activities should be directed 
by a relatively small number of the most ex- 
pert men and women in the country, although 
they, in turn, might be assisted by local field- 
workers. However, many of the larger school 
districts have local problems that may be 
studied independently by their own staff. The 
public demand for economy should not result 
in the dropping of local research workers if 
their retention can be justified, but a closer 
scrutiny of their program is in order. 

The writer is of the opinion that every school 
district with a population of 25,000 or more 
should have an assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs, and preferably one 
with professional training for this position. In 
a school district of this size the superintendent 
of schools has too many problems of both an 
academic and business nature to give the proper 
attention to all alone. An assistant in charge of 
the business affairs, with more time at his dis- 
posal for the business routine, should be able to 
save his salary many times over during the 
course of the year, and the superintendent 
should be able to take care of the other prob- 
lems more effectively. There is no economy in 
overloading a superintendent with such a vari- 
ety of details of work that he must either slight 
all of them to some degree or give little more 
than passing attention to some of them. 

There is a need for various types of clerical 
positions, the types and number depending on 
local requirements. There are many details that 
may be handled quite as well by clerical assist- 
ants as by the more important school officials. 
In some school districts the more important 
officials are now little more than glorified and 
high-priced office clerks because they are not 
provided with clerical assistance. There is 
no economy in this practice. While it is 
quite possible that in some systems there 
is more clerical help provided than is re- 
quired, the demand for retrenchment should 
not be carried to the point where the 
officials must handle details and neglect more 
important matters. A careful survey of each 
local situation should determine how much 
clerical help is really required, and positions not 
justified should then be eliminated. No doubt 
some temporary positions created during the 
past have been retained after their need has 
passed, and the responsible officials have failed 
to drop them. This tendency is a weakness with 
public work. 

It is quite possible that in some communi- 
ties clerks and assistants are paid salaries that 
are higher than can be justified. “Cheap” 
people are not wanted, but there should be some 
reasonable limit to their salaries. It is quite 
possible that in some districts the members of 
the clerical staff have been given increases from 
year to year, along with teachers on a standard 
salary schedule. The principles underlying a 
professional teachers’ salary schedule do not 
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necessarily have to be applied to the clerical 
staff. If these automatic increases are given to 
all school employees alike in order to prevent 
the cry of favoritism for a selected group, the 
salaries for some groups may be raised above 
a reasonable limit — and this, no doubt, has 
been the case in some communities. If this has 
been the case, readjustments may be in order 
at the present time. 


Reducing Clerical Costs 


A number of suggestions may be proposed 
for reducing the cost of clerical service. 

The possibility of consolidating office posi- 
tions should be considered. As an example of 
economy effected by such an arrangement, San 
Diego reports a consolidation of the purchasing 
department with the warehouse and delivery 
department, resulting in the elimination of six 
clerks with a saving of $5,000 in salary.’ 

There may be peak periods during the year 
when the permanent clerical staff needs addi- 
tional help. Part-time help may be provided at 
such times instead of carrying a permanent 
staff large enough to handle all the work that 
may arise at intervals. During interim periods 
when they are not particularly busy, there may 
be a tendency on the part of higher officials to 
give the clerical staff members work of a non- 
essential type just to keep them more or less 
busy, and this may develop to a point where 
the nonessential activities become permanent 
without being justified. 

Student office help may be provided in some 
of the smaller districts where full-time paid 
help can scarcely be justified. Under certain 
conditions this may be a desirable practice. 
Bright students preparing for commercial work 
after graduation may be permitted to assume 
certain office duties and responsibilities for 
limited periods during the day. This apprentice- 
ship work, if handled properly, gives the stu- 
dent some practical experience, and at the same 
time renders real service. This arrangement, 
however, should not be abused. The students 
attend school for a definite purpose, and if 
more of their time is taken up with practical 
office help than can be justified in light of the 
educational returns, the practice becomes an 
abuse. 


School-Election Costs 


It is quite possible that in some school dis- 
tricts, election costs may be reduced. Among 
the questions which each district must answer 
for itself are: 

1. Can reasonable arrangements be made to 
have fewer election officials who must be paid 
for their services? (Can fewer voting districts 
be arranged? ) 

2. Are the election officials paid more than 
their services are actually worth? 

3. Can the costs of printing ballots be re- 
duced? 

4. Can the costs of advertising elections be 
reduced? 

5. Would it be reasonable to combine school 
elections with other municipal elections to 
avoid the duplication of election costs? 

The fifth question may lead to a contro- 
versial issue. From the standpoint of election 
costs only, it would seem that municipal and 
school elections—if the municipality and 
school district are coterminous — might well be 
held at the same time. Some educators oppose 
this plan on the premise that it brings the 
school election into cheap politics and that the 
importance of the school election is over- 
shadowed by the general municipal election. 
This may or may not be true. It may be true 
that in some cities the machine politicians will 
come out in such force for the general munic- 
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ipal election that they will control the power in 
school affairs. On the other hand, it is con- 
ceivable that in other districts the better ele- 
ment that comes out for a school election might 
exert greater influence over the general munic- 
ipal affairs. The proponents of separate school 
elections have not sufficient factual evidence to 
prove their case, although it must be admitted 
that their theoretical arguments sound plausible 
and logical enough. Some enterprising student 
considering a subject for a thesis might investi- 
gate this problem of unit or multiple municipal 
elections. 


Salaries of School-Board Members 


As a general rule — with the exceptions of 
secretary and treasurer — school-board mem- 
bers are not paid salaries for their services. 
This appears to be a sensible arrangement. The 
payment of salaries does not result in a better 
class of school-board member being appointed 
to office. The worthy type of citizen desired for 
membership does not serve because of the 
salary involved, but rather because it affords 
him an opportunity to perform a civic duty. 
The man who is attracted to the office because 
of the remuneration attached to it is quite 
likely to be the type of man who should not 
serve. In general, the salary is so insignificant 
that the “big” man does not care about it, and 
the ‘small,’ narrow, and grasping individual 
who seeks office because of it is not worthy of 
such a position. The elimination of salaries for 
school-board members may be considered a 
measure of true economy and efficiency. 


Reducing Cost of Communications 


It is possible that in some districts the cost 
of telephone and telegraph service may be re- 
duced. The following suggestions may be help- 
ful in pointing out such possibilities: 

1. Use the mail for conveying messages 
when this is practicable. 

2. Anticipate the need for correspondence so 
that urgent messages by telephone and tele- 
graph may be avoided. 

3. In making long-distance calls, the ‘“sta- 
tion-to-station” service is cheaper than the 
“person-to-person” service. 

4. “Night” messages may be sent at a lower 
rate than day telegrams. 

5. Check the bills for telephone and tele- 
graph service to avoid the payment of charges 
for messages sent by private individuals for 
personal purposes. 

6. Segregate messages made in behalf of 
student-activity organizations so that costs may 
be met by these organizations. 


Possible Economies in Traveling 
Expenses 


Traveling expenses incurred by school offi- 
cials and employees in the direct discharge of 
their duties are usually paid for out of public 
funds. This is just and proper. In many school 
districts the officials and employees are also re- 
imbursed for expenses incurred while attending 
educational conferences and conventions, but 
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PREVENTING DEPRESSION SCARS 


Hunger and poverty in children leave scars 
for the future to reckon with. With adults the 
task is largely remedial. With children the 
watchword is prevention. Public machinery, 
such as public health, welfare agencies, edu- 
cational systems, should be the last to be af- 
fected by measures of economy. Communities 
will need to take care of recreation and facili- 
ties for play, both public and private. Our 
libraries, our parks, museums, and _play- 
grounds are important havens in a troubled 
time. Let us everywhere be on guard against 
any retrenchment which pinches the young. 
—Walter S. Gifford. 
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this practice varies. Some difference of opinion 
exists as to whether these expenses should be 
paid by the individuals personally or out of 
public funds. 

If traveling expenses are to be paid out of 
public funds, they should be held down to a 
reasonable cost consistent with dignity and 
necessity. The public should scarcely be ex- 
pected to pay for expensive hotel suites, elabo- 
rate meals, and handsome tips. It would appear 
reasonable to establish a maximum daily allow- 
ance for room rent and meals, beyond which 
the district would not be responsible. It would 
also appear reasonable to require the members 
to present a sworn itemized statement of their 
expenditures before these are paid for out of 
the school funds. Blanket statements are in- 
definite, permit ‘padding,’ and may lead to 
suspicion, all of which should be avoided. 

It also may be well for the proper school 
officials to scrutinize requests of employees for 
the payment of traveling expenses, before they 
are incurred. While it is probably true that very 
few abuse the privileges accorded them, there 
may be instances in which employees are inter- 
ested in making trips for personal purposes in 
the guise of school business. 


Automobile Transportation 


In some districts certain school officials and 
employees are required to do_ considerable 
traveling throughout their territory in the pur- 
suit of their duties. The automobile is by far 
the most common means of conveyance. In the 
final analysis the cost of this transportation 
must be met out of public funds, although dif- 
ferent arrangements for doing so may be 
effected. In some districts school-owned and 
-operated cars are provided at the expense of 
the public, in some districts the officials are 
given a specific car allowance, while in other 
districts the salaries are expected to take care 
of this additional expense. 

Where a great deal of traveling is required, 
the school-owned and -operated cars may prove 
to be the most satisfactory arrangement. On 
the other hand, where ready transportation 
facilities are required but the total amount of 
traveling is not especially great, it may be ad- 
visable to pay an auto allowance to the selected 
officials or employees for the use of their private 
cars. 

In determining the cost of owning and oper- 
ating a car, the following items must be con- 
sidered: 

1. Interest on investment 

2. Depreciation 

3. Insurance 

4. Cost of gas, oil, grease, and miscellaneous 
supplies 

5. Cost of repairs and replacements 

6. License 

7. Storage. 

It may not be necessary to base the allow- 
ance for the use of private cars on all of the 
preceding items, in full. The owner, who prob- 
ably would have a car for his personal use any- 
way, would have to stand the expense of inter- 
est, insurance, license fees, storage, and con- 
siderable depreciation, even if the car were not 
used for school purposes. A reasonable allow- 
ance that is less than the cost of owning and 
operating a school car may actually show the 
private owner a profit. This arrangement may 
also avoid embarrassment resulting from public 
statements that school employees use public 
property for personal purposes. 


Reducing Cost of Record and Report 
Forms 
An adequate system of records and reports 
is essential for a well-administered school sys- 
tem, but this should be no more elaborate than 


necessary. Simplicity may be a virtue rather 
(Concluded on Page 56) 
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Daily Lesson Assignments of the Classroom Teacher 


J. D. Falls, Superintendent of Public Schools, Ashland, Kentucky 


Perhaps there is no phase of the procedure 
of a classroom teacher that is so little under- 
stood by most teachers as the class-session 
assignment. Teachers expect pupils to accom- 
plish certain units of work; yet, usually their 
instructions regarding the task to be performed 
by their pupils are often vague and too indefi- 
nite to be followed. Since it is necessary for a 
child to know what he is supposed to do, be- 
fore he can do it; and since a good assignment 
is nothing more than directions informing pu- 
pils regarding the work to be completed by 
the time they return to their classes on the fol- 
lowing day, these directions should be so spe- 
cific that no child should leave his classroom 
without knowing definitely just what is ex- 
pected of him. Methods of teaching a lesson are 
very important, but the directions that a 
teacher has given her pupils previously, so that 
they may properly prepare the assignment, are 
paramount. Very few young teachers (too often 
this applies to teachers old in service) enter 
upon their duties in the schools, knowing very 
much about how to initiate the objectives they 
desire their pupils to reach on the following 
day. 

If a tourist should stop at a filling station 
and ask the proprietor “how to get to Podunk” 
and the proprietor, pointing to the heart of the 
city, should say, ‘Go in that direction for about 
ten miles,’ what information would the tourist 
have received? None. He may travel in that 
general direction for hours without reaching 
Podunk. If a teacher says to a group of chil- 
dren, as the class bell flushes them like a covey 
of birds, “Get the next ten pages,” or “Take 
the next ten problems,” have they received any 
directions that will help them to reach their 
destination through the maze of subject mat- 
ter? The manager of the filling station informs 
the tourist more intelligently. He tells the trav- 
eler to follow certain markers, or to go so many 
blocks in one direction, or to turn to the right 
or left at certain signal lights, in order that he 
may not waste any time at certain strategic 
or difficult points on his way. If the teacher, 
in making her assignments, will take more 
time to point out the obstacles that may be 
encountered by the pupils in the pursuance of 
their studies, she will have to spend less time 
later reprimanding them because they did not 
“know their lessons.”’ An assignment well made 
is a lesson half taught. That is, an assignment 
well explained to children today will take less 
time to teach tomorrow. 


Presenting the Daily Assignment 

The purpose of the writer is to deal with the 
manner in which the classroom teacher places 
before her pupils what she expects them to do 
daily, and how they are to do it. There are 
scores of splendid methods or plans of organiz- 
ing subject matter but not so many effective 
approaches with respect to the manner of pre- 
senting the daily assignment. The teacher, the 
particular school, or the system, may adopt the 
Morrison plan, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka 
technique, the laboratory plan, individualized 
Instruction, the contract plan, the long-unit as- 
signment, the differentiated assignment, the 
problem method, the project method, or any 
of their modifications, and yet fail to make the 
instructions plain to the children so that they 
may know how to execute the daily assign- 
ments. 

Having taught in five state teachers’ colleges 
and universities, and having discussed the 
assignment procedure with thousands of teach- 


ers, the writer has collected a group of ques- 
tions that are usually asked by teachers con- 
cerning assignments. For the purpose of clari- 
fying what is meant by an assignment, these 
questions are presented herein with a brief dis- 
cussion of each. 

I. When should the daily assignments be 

made? 

If a big, fundamental question or problem 
is to be set up for several days’ work, a whole 
period may be used in making thorough ex- 
planations of it, and in stimulating keener in- 
terest in what is to be accomplished. Children 
should not necessarily be told what to do, but 
should be stimulated to the point of creating 
interest in the project, so that they will want 
to work. Telling is not teaching. Answering 
questions is too much akin to telling. When 
questions are asked by pupils, as a reply, sub- 
sidiary questions may be asked by the teacher 
in order to clarify questions in the minds of 
pupils, and to lead them into further thinking. 
If a question is definitely answered by the 
teacher, the door of thought is usually closed. 
She should “give” back the questions in sim- 
plified form to the class for them to answer. 
When questions are asked by pupils, then is the 
time to make these questions part of tomor- 
row’s assignment. This can be done as the ses- 
sion progresses. So it may be said that no defi- 
nite time can be fixed for making the assign- 
ment. But be sure that it is thoroughly done 
before the close of the period. Teachers should 
never resort to “get the next lesson,” “‘next ten 
problems,” or the “next eight pages.” Remem- 
ber that the word “get” has little or no mean- 
ing to an inexperienced child, and usually leads 
to confusion rather than clarification. Usually 
“get”? means to memorize and “recite.” That 
is why it is called the “recitation.”” The days 
of “recitations” should be literally banished 
from our schools. A receptive and teachable 
attitude should be created first in the pupils, 
and then assignments will take place naturally 
and easily. 


Time Taken for Assignments 
II. How much time should be devoted to the 
making of a daily assignment? 

It is not a question of how many minutes 
a teacher should spend in making an assign- 
ment, but rather How soon can she bring all 
of the children in her class into the state of 
mind that they understand what she wants 
them to do. The teacher of vision who holds 
before her class, fundamental and interesting 
topics, and challenging questions, letting dif- 
ferent children study various phases of these 
questions, will have little difficulty in keeping 
up interest, nor will she need to spend much 





thought in determining “just how much time 
should be given to the making of an assign- 
ment.” A teacher may devote profitably a 
whole period to an assignment, at times. Still 
again, assignments can be made as she teaches 
through the period. It is better to take twenty 
minutes instructing children what they are to 
do, than to spend thirty minutes the next day 
remonstrating with them because they “did not 
get their lessons.” 

III. Should there be an aim for EACH recita- 

tion? 

Any teacher who goes before her class with- 
out having thoroughly thought out what she 
is going to do, has missed her mark as far as 
would a surgeon if he took his patient into an 
operating room without having first determined 
the object of his operation. The aim is all-im- 
portant. The teacher should have an aim for 
each course, and all her daily aims should so 
fit into this course-aim or plan, that each will 
be like one brick placed upon another in the 
construction of a building. 

The following are examples of the funda- 
mental aims of class sessions: 

1. How are the differences of opinions that originated 
in the convention on the adoption of the United States 
Constitution, related to present differences in political 
parties, foreign affairs, governmental policies, and in- 
dustrial and commercial life? 

2. How does the United States mail reach the Amer- 
ican homes? 

a) What are the functions of the various depart- 
ments, divisions, and units, of the United States Post- 
Office Department, from the government at Washing- 
ton to the carriers who stop daily at our doors? 

3. What are the different units commonly used in 
the _— States in the measuring of surfaces or 
areas 


a) What are these various tables of square meas- 
ure? Give examples of their use. 

b) Can you illustrate in detailed diagrams, the 
exact reasons why the width of a surface is multi- 
plied by the length to find the area? 

c) Can you show that multiplication is a short 
method of addition, and that division is a short 
method of subtraction? 

d) Can you explain why practically all problems in 
arithmetic can be solved theoretically by addition or 
subtraction ? 


If a teacher can ask one major question cov- 
ering the thought of each day’s work to be 
accomplished, she has visualized her purpose, 
and the answer will be her aim for that class 
session. 


The Major Question 


IV. How many major questions should be 
asked in one daily assignment? 

Each class session should be approached 
from the standpoint of one main important 
question. This question should always consti- 
tute the aim. It may be argued that all aims 
cannot be couched in single questions, but if 
a teacher knows enough about the content to 
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be taught, and has really thought out what she 
is going to teach on the following day, she will 
have little difficulty in couching her aim for 
the lesson in a major question. The teacher 
who has difficulty in finding an aim for her 
class session will do well to try to state her 
aims in questions. There may be many sub- 
sidiary questions necessary to ferret out all the 
difficult phases of the work, but if thinking is 
to take place, the main point of thought must 
be kept before the thinkers. One can easily ask 
so many questions that the session will result 
into a question-and-answer type. Usually the 
poorest teaching is observed in a class where 

a great many questions are asked by the 

teacher. Therefore, it is essential that the prob- 

lem set up as the unit assignment be couched 
in one major question. 

V. Should a teacher “block out” a big, basal 
project or problem covering several days, or 
even one or two weeks, by means of an im- 
portant question, and give subsidiary instruc- 
tional questions as daily directions, or should 
she proceed only by daily assignments? 

It is rather difficult to differentiate between 
lesson assignments and methods of teaching. 
For the very act of making known to pupils 
what they are to do on the succeeding day, 
involves methods of teaching. Only so much 
work can be completed in a semester. So the 
big problem that confronts the teacher is to 
select worth-while units of work to be studied 
during a semester. Therefore, big basal projects, 
problems, or questions, should be selected and 
outlined, each covering several days or even 
weeks. Let us say, for example, in the study of 
United States History: What has been the na- 
ture and development of transportation in the 
United States from 1800 to 1933? This and 
similar questions can be made as challenges 
to a child and will definitely stimulate the en- 
tire class, if the proper background has been 
presented. But such questions, as follows, are 
of little value when asked in relation to trans- 
portation: 

1. What is a stage coach? 

2. Who invented the steamboat ? 

3. Where was the first steam locomotive operated 
in this country? 

4. What was the name of the first ocean-going ves- 
sel driven by steam? 

5. Who invented the successful 
flying machine? 

6. What is a submarine? A dirigible? 


heavier-than-air 


Practical Questions are Purposeful 


The simple answers to these simple ques- 
tions do not add much to the sum total of one’s 
knowledge and certainly they do not challenge 
nor stimulate. All of these questions are sub- 
sidiary to the first question and can be an- 
swered incidentally as the project in the study 
of transportation is developed. Facts are of 
little value only to the extent that they are 
vehicles of thought showing their relations to 
each other. Other topics or questions of prime 
importance can be studied, but each topic 
should be couched in the form of a well-worded 
question, such as: 

1. What are the developments of the modes of com- 
munication, mining, farming, the machine age, com- 
merce, distribution of United States mail? 

2. How did some of the eauses of the Civil War 
originate in the Constitutional Convention which gave 
us our United States Constitution, and what were the 
chief developments culminating in a declaration of war 
in 1861? 

Such questions as these can be asked in prac- 
tically all subjects. For example, in: 

1. English. What part did unselfishness play in the 
life of the Ancient Mariner, or in the life of the 
Knight in the story of the Holy Grail? : 

2. Physics. If a railroad track should parallel a river 
and one of the rails should be struck with a large 
hammer, can you name the several different possible 
ways by which the sound may reach a point down 
the track? Explain the different laws of sound govern- 
ing each case. 


3. Geography. Why is New 


York City perhaps 
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destined to become the largest city in the world? Or 

why is Chicago one of the world’s greatest railroad 

centers? 

4. General Science. How would civilization be 
affected if the use of electricity should be eliminated 
from industry ? 

5. Health. How have the discoveries and develop- 
ments of serums and vaccines aided in the control of 
human diseases? 

Such practical questions can be asked in all 
subjects, even spelling, penmanship, art, and 
music. The most difficult part of the teacher’s 
daily preparation is to find the most dynamic 
question that will make the aim of her recita- 
tion stand out boldly. 

VI. How does the assignment compare with 
the other five “Standards of Classroom In- 
struction” as to importance? 

A challenging assignment is as important to 
a good class discussion as the foundation of a 
house is to its later structure. If children do 
not have thoroughly in mind what they are to 
do, it is a certainty that they cannot do it, and 
a teacher should not be disappointed, if the 
children do not respond on the following day. 
No teacher can do her best teaching until she 
learns that the giving of instructions regarding 
the work to be accomplished, is her first im- 
portant duty. If a well-rounded assignment of 
intrinsic interest to the pupils, has not been 
made, it is a certainty that other standards of 
classroom instruction are of little value. 


Interest and Motivation 
VII. Should all obstacles that the pupils are 
likely to encounter the next day, be pointed 
out to them, emphasizing their probable dif- 
ficulties? 

If the filling-station manager previously men- 
tioned should point out to the traveler just 
where to make his turns to avoid loss of time, 
by taking the right street instead of the wrong 
one, the traveler will not become discouraged. 
He will not have traveled the wrong road until 
he becomes convinced that he is not reaching 
his proper destination. If the teacher will point 
out to the child where he is likely to consume 
too much time with difficulties that he cannot 
master, she will avoid the discouragement of 
the pupil; and he will return happy and with 
mastered work, rather than discouraged. This, 
too, may keep him from folding his book and 
becoming disgruntled, and from thinking his 
teacher is a taskmaster rather than a helper. 
VIII. What relation is there between the prep- 

aration the child made on his lesson for to- 

day, and the interest which the teacher stim- 
ulated in him yesterday when she made the 
assignment? 

To the extent that a pupil is ‘inspired is to 
the extent that he will work and prepare. His 
preparation is a barometer of his interest. If 
he can be shown that his work is beneficial 
or useful to him, he will do it. It is drudgery 


1See the AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNnat, August, 1932, 
page 29. 





that disheartens. If his work is a task he will 

dodge it; if it is inspiring he will accomplish 

it. The teacher should consider the assignment 

as directions to be followed, rather than as a 

task to be accomplished. There is a high cor- 

relation between the achievement of pupils and 
the degree of interest stimulated in them by 
means of vitalizing daily assignments. 

IX. How may the daily assignments be moti- 
vated so that interest may be stimulated in 
their preparation? 

Interest may be stimulated in the assignment 
by various means of motivation, such as (a) 
making comparisons in class discussions, (6) 
furnishing illustrations, (c) collecting suitable 
materials, (d) and using similar situations, and 
the like. By using such types of motivation, 
abstract knowledge and ideas can be correlated 
with known facts and environmental condi- 
tions in such a way as to stimulate intrinsic 
interest in subject content that otherwise would 
seem dry, lifeless, and uninteresting. 

1. By comparisons, children may be enabled 
to grasp the proper relations between mere 
facts and life situations. For example: 

) The magnitude of America’s participa- 

tion in the world war can be somewhat depicted 

by showing that General Pershing used, in 
three days, over five times more troops in the 

St. Mihiel Salient than General Meade used in 

the three-day Battle of Gettysburg. 

b) At the Battle of the Meuse-Argonne the 
American forces fired more ammunition, meas- 
ured by weight, in the six-week siege than was 
fired during the entire Civil War. 

2. By illustration, children may be able to 
comprehend the relative values of knowledge 
presented, such as: 

a) The correlation between consumption and 
output of materials; and the presentation of 
charts, graphs, percentages, ratios, pictures, etc. 

b) By tracing the parallels around the 
world, the mean temperatures of other coun- 
tries can be shown in relation to the mean 
temperatures in children’s own states. 

c) The laws of the movements of air with 
respect to warm and cold winds can be illus- 
trated by showing that warm air (which is 
lighter) rises when cold air (which is heavier) 
rushes in to take its place. The warm air is 
literally crowded upward and out. This can be 
illustrated further by showing that heavier 
fluids flow to the bottom of the containers and 
crowd up lighter fluids. 

3. By collecting materials, stamps can be 
shown to be a source of revenue of the United 
States with respect to the expense of handling 
mail. Oatmeal boxes can be used as cylinders, 
cracker boxes as rectangular solids, and the 
like. The “old blue-back” and other spellers 
can be brought in to show that modern spellers 
are more practical. 

4. By similar situations, children may be 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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PROMOTION of Pupils in Elementary Schools 


Drives to Reduce Failure 


High percentages of failure have induced 
some administrators to initiate drives to reduce 
failure and thus to effect improvements in pro- 
motional practices. Drives to reduce failure are 
carried on in a number of ways. The techniques 
vary from autocratic proclamations by the su- 
perintendent or principal to teachers, discussion 
groups, professional study, and intensive case- 
study and remedial methods to enable the slow 
pupils to achieve better. Drives to reduce fail- 
ure are fraught with dangers which frequently 
operate to no advantage. If administrative pres- 
sure to reduce failures merely results in a larger 
percentage of children being promoted — a re- 
sult which in itself may be worth while — it 
is unlikely that any permanent improvements 
in promotional practices will accrue. To merely 
change the percentage of failure from 10 to 5 
or from 5 to 1, lowers the standards of work, 
and engenders no educational advantages to 
children. Unless such drives can be conducted 
in a manner which will produce in teachers 
greater professional knowledge and_instruc- 
tional skill of a higher order and will insure 
greater attention to the needs and abilities of 
individual pupils, thus resulting in a more ex- 
tensive use of diagnostic and remedial devices 
and a greater degree of adaptation of mate- 
rials and methods*to individual differences, 
they serve few worth-while ends. The effects 
upon the educational growth and welfare of 
children should be the criteria for the evalua- 
tion of any administrative device. 


Trial Promotions 


Trial promotions constitute a device which 
has been used for a long time as a palliative of 
promotional plans. Rather than to fail a pupil 
outright, the pupil is given a conditional pro- 
motion to the next higher grade, with the clear 
understanding that he will be demoted to the 
original grade after a month or six weeks, if 
he does not show satisfactory achievement. The 
extent to which trial promotions are used as 
an administrative device in public schools may 
be implied from the fact that, in the judgment 
of 76 per cent of 500 superintendents of 
schools, trial promotions are desirable. 

Many arguments have been posited, both 
pro and con, regarding the values of trial pro- 
motions.t Most of these statements have not 
been subjected to experimental evaluation. 
Without rehearsing the arguments in detail, one 
may raise the fundamental question as to the 
place of trial promotions in a modern educa- 
tional program. As a rule, trial promotions sig- 
nify the uncertainty of the judgments on the 
basis of which promotions are made and, rather 
than for teachers and principals to accept the 
responsibility for errors of judgment, the re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon the child. If after 
trial the child fails, at least the educators are 
not to blame, even though admittedly the bases 
for the decision to demote the child are as sub- 
jective and questionable as those used in grant- 
ing him a trial promotion. Trial promotions 
represent an open admission that current pro- 
motional practices are grossly inadequate in 
the light of modern educational science. 

The results of several studies which have 
been made of trial promotions are very sugges- 
tive. In one investigation, conducted in Spring- 
field and Decatur, Illinois, under the direction 
of H. T. McKinney, teachers were requested 
at the close of the first semester of 1918-19 





_ 7A summary of these arguments may be found in Five Unify- 
ing Factors in American Education, pp. 75-78. Ninth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1931. 


(Part 11I—Concluded ) 


Henry J. Otto, 
Northwestern University 





Part I of this important paper appeared in 
the JouRNAL for July, and Part II in August.— 
Editor. 
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to make out the usual lists of promoted and 
nonpromoted pupils.” After these lists were in 
the hands of the superintendent, teachers were 
informed that all children were to be placed 
in the next higher grade. The probationary 
period for pupils not originally recommended 
for promotion was to last six weeks, during 
which time every effort was to be made on the 
part of teachers to cause probationary pupils 
to make good their promotions. At the end of 
the probationary period it was found that 75 
per cent of the conditionally promoted pupils 
were retained in the higher grade. At the close 
of the school year it was found that more than 
half of the 1,145 pupils promoted on trial in 
February were recommended unconditionally 
for promotion in June. An interesting feature 
of this study is the fact that responsibility for 
the success of the conditionally promoted chil- 
dren was placed upon the receiving teacher. 
Each teacher was encouraged to use a variety 
of remedial devices to aid the pupil to main- 
tain his status in the new grade. All teachers 
were required to keep, on forms prepared for 
the purpose, a record of the remedial measures 
used with each pupil. The results of the study 
suggest the feasibility and effectiveness of the 
diagnosis of individual needs and remedial 
teaching as substitutes for failure. 

Another study in this field was undertaken in 
Long Beach, California, during the school year 
1927-28. Because of a growing feeling that 
repeating a grade was of no real value, the 
study attempted to answer two questions: (1) 
Of two equated groups of potential failures, 
one group repeating and the other promoted 
on trial, which group shows the greater achieve- 
ment during the succeeding time? (2) From 
the results observed, does it appear that re- 
quiring a pupil to repeat a grade is justified?* 
One week before the close of the first semester 
the names of all pupils who would be expected 
to repeat the grade were reported, together 
with their grade placement, chronological age, 
mental age, intelligence quotient, and sex. The 
141 pupils thus reported were assigned to two 
equal groups, taking into consideration the 
above-named types of data. The members of 
one group were promoted on trial, while those 
of the other group were kept in the same grade 
a second term. To obtain an index as to the 
educational growth of children, the Stanford 
Achievement Test was used in grades four to 
six, whereas the Haggerty Reading Test and 
the Cleveland Survey Test in Arithmetic were 
used in grades 2A through 3A. All tests were 
given at the beginning and the end of the 
semester. 

Due to the shift of tourist population the 
study concluded with about 50 pupils in each 
group. These 100 children were distributed in 
grades 2A-6B. Analysis of the results of the 
study warranted the authors to make the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

“I. Of two equated groups of potential failures, 
the trial-promotion group shows greater progress 





2Summarized in First Annual Report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, pp. 16-17. University of Illinois Bulletin Series, 
Vol. 17, No. 9, October 27, 1919. 

8Vivian Klene and E. P. Branson, ‘‘Trial Promotion Versus 
Failure,”’ Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City 
—— Los Angeles, California, VIII, No. 5 (January, 1929), 
pp. 6-11. 
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during succeeding term than does the repeating 
group. 

“1. Children of normal ability gain more from 
trial promotion than do children of equal ability 
from repeating a grade. 


“2, Children of less than average ability gain 


little more by repeating a grade than they gain 
by trial promotion. 


“3. Pupils in grades 4-6 profit more from a 


trial-promotion plan than do those in grades 2 
and 3. 


“TI. The indications are that we are not justified 


in requiring a child of normal ability to repeat in 
grades 4-6. 


“1. The trial group shows greater average gain 
in educational tests, than does the repeat group.” 

The two studies just summarized have very 
significant implications. They not only answer 
pertinent questions regarding trial promotions, 
but they also challenge the whole promotional 
machinery of public schools. When the practice 
of promoting on trial is evaluated in terms of 
the percentage subsequently demoted, the per- 
centage of cases who sustain themselves in the 
new grade, or the proportion which receives 
subsequent regular promotions as determined 
by teacher’s marks and judgments, one may 
question the reliability of the results. Since it 
is frequently embarrassing to demote a pupil, 
a trial promotion usually means a permanent 
promotion. Also, if the proposed failures are 
selected by subjective methods which may be 
in error as to the true educational status of the 
pupils, those who are promoted on trial may 
be the ones who should have been considered 
potential failures in terms of actual achieve- 
ment. When subjective ratings are eliminated, 
however, and conclusions are based on objec- 
tive measurements of the educational growth 
of children, the evidence cannot be brushed 
aside lightly. As far as trial promotions are 
concerned, the data speak for themselves. But 
the implications are deeper. Have we been jus- 
tified in our unshaken belief that repetition of 
a grade was the best preparation a student 
could get to qualify him for the work of the 
next higher grade? Does a child actually learn 
by repeating a grade, and if so, is that learning 
greater in amount than if he were exposed to 
the new curriculum of a higher grade? What 
is the relationship between grade placement 
and progression from grade to grade and the 
actual educational growth of children? Would 
attention to individual needs and adaptation 
of materials and methods at all stages of prog- 
ress result in greater ultimate levels of achieve- 
ment than occasional or frequent repetition of 
grades? If so, how shall our promotional prac- 
tices be modified? What are the actual func- 
tions or values of failure? 

The exact functions or values of failure in 
the elementary grades have never been ascer- 
tained. In general, teachers and administrators 
have assumed, perhaps as a result of tradition, 
that nonpromotion was an unavoidable evil in 
school administration. Some educational work- 
ers believe firmly that failure should be reduced 
to a minimum, but they also believe firmly that 
the threat of failure must be retained to assure 
maximum application on the part of pupils. 
Perhaps everyone who bears some responsi- 
bility for the failure recorded at the end of 
each school term believes that certain advan- 
tages will accrue for the pupil if he repeats the 
grade. There are some published reports of the 
causes of failure as reported by teachers and 
administrative officers, but scientific evidence 
as to the values of failure to the child is con- 
spicuously lacking. 





*W. L. Adams, ‘‘Why Teachers Say They Fail Pupils,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, VIIL (November, 1932), 
pp. 594-600. 
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General Principles Relative to Pupil 
Promotion 


To aid in the solution of promotion prob- 
lems and in the standardization of practices 
within a city, some school systems, through 
committee action, have formulated lists of gen- 
eral principles which might guide and govern 
promotional practices. In the preparation of 
the Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence the committee, with the assist- 
ance of selected groups of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and assistant superintendents in 
Baltimore and Colorado Springs, prepared a 
tentative statement of general principles rela- 
tive to pupil promotion.’ In outline form it is 
as follows: 

A. Promotion should be decided on the basis 
of the individual pupil. 

B. Promotion should be on the basis of many 
factors. The final decision as to whether a par- 
ticular pupil should be promoted should rest not 
merely on academic accomplishment, but on what 
will result in the greatest good to the all-round 
development of the individual. 

C. In order that promotion procedures may be 
more or less uniform throughout a particular 
school system, a definite set of factors should be 
agreed upon, which each teacher will take into con- 
sideration in forming his judgment as to whether 
or not a particular pupil should be promoted. 

D. Criteria for promotion must take into con- 
sideration the curriculum offerings of the next 
higher grade or unit, and the flexibility of its or- 
ganization, courses of study, and methods. 

E. It is the duty of the next higher grade or 
unit to accept pupils who are properly promoted 
to it from the lower grade or unit, and to adapt 
its work to fit the needs of these pupils. 

F. Promotion procedures demand continuous 
analysis and study of cumulative pupil-case history 
records in order that refinement of procedure may 
result and guesswork and conjecture be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The committee pointed out that promotion 
cannot be settled on the basis of one of the 


principles alone — the six must be taken as a’ 


whole. All the individuals who codperated in 
the preparation of the above formulation did 
not ascribe to each of the principles. In fact, 
many diverse viewpoints were registered. Many 
of these were presented, along with the prin- 
ciples, in the hope that they would form the 
basis for discussion and would serve as a start- 
ing point from which local school systems 
might develop general principles applicable to 
their local situations. The writer takes this op- 
portunity to posit his reactions to the pro- 
posals. 

There can be little doubt of the merit in the 
formulation and adoption of general principles 
which shall guide the promotional practices in 
a school system. Sound policies regarding pupil 
promotion are sadly needed and are particu- 
larly desirable in view of the uncertain and 
questionable status of promotional practices in 
many schools, as must have been evident 
throughout the above discussion. One may raise 
certain questions, however, regarding the six 
principles listed above. No doubt it is desirable 
that promotion should be decided on the basis 
of the individual pupil, but whether such prac- 
tice is feasible, even if a variety of factors in 
addition to academic accomplishment are taken 
into consideration, will depend upon the appli- 
cation of the principle. Teachers for several 
decades now have struggled in an endeavor to 
give consideration to such factors as home 
background, mental ability, health, emotional 
stability, character traits, interest, and appli- 
cation, as well as scholarship attainment and 
the evidence seems to be convincing that pro- 
motional practices even today are in a confused 
and unwholesome state. 

Teachers’ judgments regarding most of these 
many factors must necessarily be subjective. 





5Op. cit., pp. 18-22. 
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The exact relationship between many of these 
items and child development is not known. In 
the absence of exact knowledge and objective 
methods of rating, each teacher will place em- 
phasis on any one of the factors according to 
her best judgment. Sincere as these judgments 
may be, they will probably be as variable from 
teacher to teacher as teachers’ marks on themes 
or arithmetic papers have been demonstrated 
to be. The multiplicity of items to be consid- 
ered does not lend clarity to the situation. 
Until more knowledge is available regarding 
the relation of each or all factors which might 
be named, including academic achievements, to 
the educational development of children, that 
is, the progress of pupils toward the attainment 
of the accepted goals of elementary education, 
it is not likely that pupil promotion will be 
placed on a scientific basis. 

Item D in the above list of principles also 
evokes comment. The implication that pupil 
progress in school is to be dependent upon the 
curricular prescriptions of succeeding grades 
can hardly be justified. For decades the cry has 
been heard that the school is a formalized in- 
stitution, rigid in its standards, and relentless 
in its dealings with children. The sophisticated 
atmosphere of the school in which revered sub- 
jects are taught by scholarly and consecrated 
teachers who upheld high standards, who 
prided themselves upon the large numbers who 


failed each term, and who found it quite un- ° 


thinkable to vary their program of instruction, 
has long been criticized. The interesting fea- 
ture is that fixed curriculum content prescribed 
for specific grades is one of the things which 
makes schools formalized and results in heavy 
pupil mortality. Unless there is brought forth 
a willingness to adjust curriculum as well as 
method, it is unlikely that much progress will 
be made in the recognition of individual differ- 
ences and the improvement of promotion 
practices. There is nothing particularly sacred 
about the allocation of a given unit of content 
to a specific grade, nor is the grade in which 
a particular unit is taught particularly signifi- 
cant. The mental development of the child is 
a more important consideration. 


A Proposed Promotion Plan 


There can be little doubt about the fact that 
the question of promotion constitutes one of 
the most important phases of elementary-school 
administration. Yet, at every turn, one encour- 
ters a preponderance of evidence to show the 
absence of well-formulated policies, the varia- 
tions in practice, and the confusion of thought 
as to desirable solutions. Perhaps uniformity 
of practice for all schools or all parts of the 
country is not desirable, but neither is the pres- 
ent confusion and the almost total absence of 
sound, scientifically determined principles a 
wholesome situation. In endeavor to remedy 
dissatisfactions with current practices, schools 
have tried a variety of measures. A number of 
these have been discussed in the above para- 
graphs. At each point, however, criticisms were 
offered and attention was called to the short- 
comings of each plan as a satisfactory solution 
to the issues involved. Unfortunately there is 
little evidence to suggest the way out. Conse- 
quently, to propose a promotion plan which 
does not carry the earmarks of practical appli- 
cation or scientific evaluation may seem pre- 
sumptuous. Yet it would seem desirable to offer 
some constructive measure which, if not accept- 
able in its entirety, will at least stimulate 
thought. It is with this in mind that the fol- 
lowing proposal is made. 

It has been suggested by several writers that 
children be classified on the basis of social ma- 
turity. In order that such a classification policy 
may be carried out consistently, it is essential 
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that all children be promoted regularly and 
periodically so that each child will be placed 
at all times in class groups which are relatively 
homogeneous from the viewpoint of social 
maturity. Except for unusual cases or unusual 
circumstances, this policy calls for 100 per 
cent promotion throughout the elementary 
school. To make this program more feasible, 
it is'recommended that the term “school grade” 
be abandoned and that children be designated 
as spending their “first year” (kindergarten), 
“second year,’ or “seventh year” in the ele- 
mentary school. After a child has spent his 
seven years in the elementary school (the pe- 
riod now covered by the kindergarten and the 
grades one through six) and has reached the 
age of 12 years or 12 years and 6 months, he 
transfers to the secondary school. In this way 
pupil progress will be regular and continuous 
and children will not be denied the broaden- 
ing and enriching influences of the junior high 
school because of failure and retardation in 
the elementary school. It will be necessary for 
secondary schools to modify their programs so 
that they can provide adequately for all chil- 
dren who have completed their sojourn in the 
elementary schools. The secondary unit will 
achieve democratic secondary education to a 
larger degree than it now does. 

The above promotion plan has been formu- 
lated in the firm belief that one of the major 
purposes of the elementary school is to provide 
a wholesome environment in which children 
may grow up. The aim at all times should be 
to provide class groups im which children of 
about the same age and maturity will partici- 
pate extensively and in a wholesome fashion 
in activities through which it is hoped the aims 
of elementary education will be attained. At no 
time should any child be placed in a situation 
which will cause him to develop defense 
mechanisms or undesirable character and per- 
sonality traits. This concept of promotion does 
not preclude ability grouping within each of the 
social groups. 

Such data as have been assembled suggest 
that failure in school serves no useful values, 
in fact, the educational growth of children is 
less when they repeat grades than when they 
are promoted to new work. To argue that the 
threat of failure is essential to obtain maximum 
application on the part of children is an ac- 
knowledgment of inefficient teaching and inade- 
quate understanding of children. If children are 
properly motivated, they will work to capacity. 
Achievement below capacity usually suggests 
maladjustment of some sort, which should be- 
come a challenge to the teacher. If instruction 
is really adapted to individual differences in 
children, school failure is a myth. A promotion 
rate of 100 per cent is not likely to produce 
class groups whose variations in academic 
achievements are larger than those found in 
classes as now organized. Hence the problems 
and difficulties of teaching will not be increased 
materially. All types of standardized mental 
and achievement tests will find extensive use 
as teaching aids, enabling the teacher to ascer- 
tain pupil abilities, pupil attainments, pupil 
difficulties, and deficiencies in an effort to pro- 
vide for each child that education which is best 
suited to his interests and abilities. School 
marks as now conceived may well be discarded 
and in their ‘place will be ratings of “satisfac- 
tory” or “unsatisfactory,” depending upon 
whether a child is achieving according to his 
ability. Any unsatisfactory report will indicate 
maladjustment of some sort and suggest the 
need for the home and the school to codperate 
in an endeavor to secure again a well-adjusted 
individual. The satisfactory development of 
desirable personality and character traits, as 
well as academic knowledge and skills, will be 
the concern of the teacher. 








A GOOD START 


Mr. Hamilton’s First Year in Raywood Begins Auspiciously — 


Marking Mr. Hamilton’s Walk to School the 

First Morning 

His Landlady |at parting|: Good-by, Mr. 
Hamilton. I do hope you won’t be too discour- 
aged the first day. 

Traffic Policeman: There goes the new 
high-school principal. I’m wishing him luck. 
Boy, he'll need it! 

Lady |shaking rug on front porch]: This is 
just what he ought to give those young ones in 
that school. 

High-School Senior: So that’s the new prin- 
cipal. Well, he doesn’t look so hot. 

Superintendent of Schools: It’s a_ fine 
morning. | Hesitatingly| I hope you won’t let 
things worry you. 

Mr. Hamilton |[replying|: It is. I won't. 
Thanks. | And a moment later to himself.| O. 
K., Mr. Smith B. Hamilton. Let’s go! 

A Telephoned Account of the School Opening 

Now, look here, Big Boy, you needn’t try to 
bawl me out just because I broke a date with 
you and didn’t show up. Sure, I know it’s after 
four o'clock. But how do you think I could 
keep that little get-together this morning with 
you? Yes, I know I promised, but just you 
listen in. You know how they used to do; we’d 
go into our homerooms, sit around a little while 
and then they’d send a girl around with a note 
and the teacher would chase us home and tell 
us to come back the next morning. That’s what 
1 was telling you yesterday. But nothing like 
that at the works this a.m., positively and abso- 
lutely not. No, he didn’t do that at all 
no, I mean the new principal. 

Say, when we got to the doors there were a 
couple of teachers who sent us straight to the 
auditorium. In we go, and in no time the place 
is packed full, and everybody just dying with 
curiosity. After a little while in comes the new 
principal. No, he didn’t go up on the platform, 
not at all. Instead, he walked right up in front, 
and turned around and just looked at us for an 
awful long time without saying a word. Gosh, 
it was terrible. The kids at first were sort 0’ 
moving around and pretty noisy, but by and by 
you could hear a pin drop. Everybody kept 
quiet to hear what he was going to say, but he 
just stood there. Everybody was wishing he 
would say something and then they were scared 
he would. Talk about your two-minute silences! 
1 wanted to sneeze but I didn’t dare. Finally, 
he sort o’ smiled and he says, 

‘Well, I hope you like my looks as well as I 
like yours!” 

Then Fat Wescott snickered right out loud, 
and then, well everybody began to laugh, and 
so did the principal. And did they give him a 
big hand! I'll say they did, and I don’t mean 
maybe, either. Everybody knew he must have 
heard what a place it was, and they were all set 
for a good bawling out or some kind of a high- 
brow speech, and instead he just has a little 
fun with them. It sort of relieved the nervous 
tension we were all suffering from, you know 
what I mean. 

Finally he puts up his hand to quiet them 
down and says, ‘“‘Now that we are all here, and 
seem to understand each other a little better, 
let’s get down to business.” 

And then he picked up a big pile of programs 
and began to read aloud, and the first thing I 
knew I was in my room going to Latin, and 
what do you think of that? Gosh, I guess this is 
going to be a different place. 

* * * 
Inquiring Reporter Discusses the Fall Opening 

Yeah, I waited until about half-past nine and 
then I went up to the school. I was surprised 
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not to see the youngsters on their way home 
already, and I thought most likely they were 
giving them hark from the tombs to start them 
in right. They sure need it after the way they 
acted last year. Well, I saw the traffic cop on 
the corner and I asked him where they all were. 

“T dunno,” he says, “I was just thinking 
maybe I’d better look into it a little. Let me 
know if there’s anything too loose up there, 
will you?” 

I said I would, and went around the corner 
and into the building. I saw the high-school 
secretary working away in the office and so I 
walked in and said, “Good morning. Fine 
weather for the first day. Where’s all the chil- 
dren? Gone home already?”’ 

And she just sort of smiled and says, “In 
their classrooms, studying.” 

Well, thought I, that’s queer. And then I 
asked, ‘“‘Where’s Mr. Hamilton?” 

“In the classrooms, watching them!” : 

That’s all I got, though I hung around there 
quite a while. Got to write something, though. 
|Goes to his typewriter. | 
From the Raywood Daily News 

“., . High School reopened this morning 
with a considerable increase in enrollment. Fol- 
lowing an assembly where the new principal, 
Mr. Hamilton, welcomed the pupils with a few 
well-chosen words, the school passed to the 
various classrooms, and teachers and pupils 
settled down to the long grind ahead.” 
Readers’ Comments on Above News Item 

Mother of Two: Thank goodness, they’re 
out of the house while I’m trying to get the 
work done. 

Movie Proprietor: What’s the matter with 
that guy? Here I had a special feature for the 
afternoon show, and they never got out in time. 
I'm going to speak to the Chamber of Com- 
merce about this. 

Bus Operator: Looks good to me. Didn't 
have to make about fifty special trips. 

A Score of Juvenile Swains: Gosh, he 
didn’t let me pick out my teachers. Dot’s good 
and sore at me. How could I fix it up to get 
into her classes when it’s all doped out ahead 
of time? 

Science Department Head: 
easiest opening I ever saw. 

Mr. Hamilton |to himself|: “A few, well- 
chosen words.” “Few.” Correct. “Well chosen.” 
I hope so. 

Head Janitor: 
no help. 

Male Physical Director: Well, I should say 
he uses the psychology of boxing. I mean, he 
beats ’em to the punch. 

Another Department Head [to his wife]: 
No, I’m not surprised at what he said. What 
can you expect from a man who has been away 
from schoolwork several years? Now, if I had 
been elected principal, I would have had a 
regular speech fitting for such an occasion. 

President of School Board |telephoning the 
superintendent|: I think you are to be con- 
gratulated in finding Mr. Hamilton for us. 1 
have heard several comments in town this eve- 
ning at the ease and speed with which the 
school was brought back to work. I’m glad you 
picked a practical man, rather than a school 
theorist. 


Well, that’s the 


I told you so; he don’t need 


* * * 


Part of Circular Note to Faculty 
With reference to program changes desired 
by pupils: I have noted with a good deal of 
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interest, but with little surprise, that my office 
has been flooded the last two days with pupils 
who wish their programs altered. I do not know 
what the practice has been in the past in this 
respect, but I do know that to give an adequate 
hearing to each pupil will take hours and hours 
of time and cause an unnecessary delay in 
operation. I suspect that many pupils may have 
sensed this, themselves, and some may be will- 
ing to take advantage of the situation. You 
have the schedules, you have the curricula, you 
have ready access to past records. Whenever 
it appears from your own study of the student’s 
request in this or anything else, that he has a 
just cause for complaint, or a reasonable desire 
for a change, I shall be glad to see him at once. 
It is entirely possible some mistakes have been 
made in organizing the schedules. I shall be 
glad to correct these, and see that our office 
records are changed accordingly. In other 
words, I expect you to settle all routine mat- 
ters. 

In this and many other questions which may 
arise, will you please bear in mind that I may 
be considered as a court of last resort. Your 
own discipline will be weakened if too many 
trivial matters are referred to me for settle- 
ment. The authority of the office will be corres- 
pondingly weakened by permitting it to become 
a place for the adjustment of ordinary matters 
of routine. 

Consensus of Opinion in a Sophomore Home- 
room 

No luck; it didn’t work. Guess we’d better 
get on the job. 

Superintendent’s Reflections on Reading Above 

Note 

I didn’t ask Mr. Hamilton to send me copies 
of his bulletins, but I am glad he plans to keep 
me informed, and that he doesn’t seem to take 
the attitude that what goes on in the school is 
something in which I am not interested. I no- 
tice, too, he has asked each teacher to keep 
these bulletins on file for future reference. That 
should do away with a little of this past “for- 
getfulness.”’ 

a & © 
Part of a Letter Home 

Mr. Hamilton came into my second-period 
class in geometry this morning, and said he 
would like to stay there a little while. I gave 
him a book, and after telling the class with a 
smile that “he understood there were some 
mighty mathematicians in the room,” he sat 
down in a rear seat and spent the rest of the 
period. 

When the first bell rang he came back to my 
desk, handed me the book, spoke pleasantly to 
the class, and as he went out told me he had 
enjoyed the recitation. Then he asked me to 
call at the office for a little while in the after- 
noon. 

Of course, I felt a little nervous. You know 
I haven’t taught very long, and although he 
had not sat there and made notes on paper as 
the recitation went along, I wondered a good 
deal what he would say to me. 

But he was just as nice as he could be to me. 
He said he enjoyed classroom visitation, that it 
gave him a good opportunity to get better 
acquainted with the work and the pupils. He 
made two or three suggestions I hadn’t thought 
of before that will help me a lot, and he told 
me of a number of things he had noticed in the 
recitation which I had hoped he would notice. 

I went home just as happy as I could be. 
This is the first time I have had any real super- 
vision since the superintendent was promoted 
from the high-school principalship. Last year 
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all the principal did was to look around the 
room for a minute, ask if things were going all 
right, and walk out. Next time Mr. Hamilton 
comes in, I’m going to try to show him some- 
thing even better. I hear he has been visiting 
the other girls’ classes also. 

x * x 
Lady in Charge of the Lunchroom 

Yes, it’s pretty quiet here nowadays. You 
know how those big boys used to sneak out of 
the study hall, and come down here and stand 
at the door, just alicking their chops, and sigh- 
ing, and begging me for a handout. Well, the 
other day along comes Abie Lifson, and he’s 
sniffing the air like a foxhound. 

“Morning, Mrs. Dooley,” says he. “As I live, 
I think I smell ice-cream cones.” 

And he helps himself. 

Just then I see the Boss coming and I says, 
“Get rid of that cone — quick!” 

And Abie shoves it like a flash into his pants 
pocket, just as Mr. Hamilton comes in. 

“Well, Mrs. Dooley,” says he, “here’s a piece 
of luck. I was just wondering where this young 
man might be, and this is a very happy meet- 
ing.” 

No, he didn’t say a word about Abie’s being 
in there. He just began talking football with 
him. At first Abie was real glad, but in about 
two minutes he began to look kind o’ queer, 
and wiggles around and says, 

“T think I had better be getting back to 
study hall.” 

“Oh, wait a little while,” says Mr. Hamilton. 
And he keeps right on talking and I nearly 
died wanting to laugh, because I knew that 
cone was getting softer by the minute and Abie 
was almost turning himself inside out feeling it 
melting. 

Well, the Boss kept him there about fifteen 
minutes and Abie had to go home and change 
his pants, and the whole school heard about it 
and is tickled almost to death. . 

So I thought up a sign and puts it on the 
door: 

GINGER-BREAD HOUNDS, KEEP OUT. 
IT MIGHT MELT. 

Kind of mixed up, but I guess those young 
imps know what it means. Anyway, they don’t 
bother me no more. Isn’t it funny how he gets 
them to behave by making them laugh at them- 
selves. 

* * * 
Part of a Letter to Mrs. Hamilton 

While I’ve been talking to the school about a 
sense of proportion, I can’t help but think of 
the superintendent. He is a mighty smart man, 
I’m telling you, and as tactful as he is bright. 
I don’t know whether he has noticed it or not, 
but time and again when I have been puzzled 
about something in the school and groping 
around a little for the correct answer, I have 
seen him standing there in the hall, and have 
sensed that he knew my perplexity. Yet, not 
once has he interfered, when he could have 
given the answer in a second. When I do go to 
him with the problem and my own solution, his 
answer comes like a shot. I like him and it is a 
treat to work with him. I’ve been here five 
weeks now, and I haven’t heard a person in 
school or around town say a word against him, 
while the children fairly idolize him. He must 
know this himself — he can’t help knowing this 
— but he is big enough to be willing to give me 
a chance to make friends, too. That sounds like 
a very ordinary remark, I know, but there’s a 
whole lot more in it than is evident on the sur- 
face. I’m lucky in being able to study his 
methods in running a school. 

* * * 
The Math Department Head Speaks His Mind 

This man Hamilton looks at things in a way 
that’s different from anything I ever ran across. 
I don’t know how much he knows about math- 
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ematics as a subject, but he certainly has some 
ideas. 

Yesterday I dropped into his office and had 
a friendly chat with him. You know he isn't 
high hat about anything. He told me of some 
good work he had seen being done in the de- 
partment by one of the women teachers; you've 
heard about his going around and visiting 
classes. I asked him why he didn’t come in to 
see me, and he laughed and said he was trying 
to work his way up, instead. 

I guess you remember those graphs my class 
made last year in algebra. Some of them were 
simply stunning. One was a series of pictures 
drawn to scale of taxpayers lugging along sacks 
of different sizes on their backs, the size corres- 
ponding with the amount of money raised for 
various county and state expenditures last year. 
It was a dandy, I'll tell you, and I gave the boy 
a mark of a hundred for it. I was glad to rate 
him this way, for he is just about as dumb in 
algebra as anyone I ever saw. 

So I asked Mr. Hamilton to come up to the 
room, and along about four o'clock he dropped 
in. I fished out the binder I have kept these 
graphs in, and showed them to him. You could 
see he was interested; he looked at every one, 
and especially the graph about taxation. | jusi 
thought to myself that here was my chance to 
let him see the kind of work my department 
can do. 


Finally, he said they were very well done’ 


indeed, and started to go out after thank.ng 
me. I felt a little disappointed because he didn't 
say more, and asked him if he had any sug- 
gestions. 

“Well,” said he, “I think these graphs a.e 
really works of art.” 

Maybe I wasn’t pleased! 

“I’m glad the boy who drew this picture of 
the taxpayers is as good a student in art as he 
is in mathematics.”’ 

“But,” said I, in a hurry, “he isn’t even pass- 
ing in algebra this year, though he is repeating 
the subject. That’s just the point.” 

“Yes, that is just the point I’m trying to 
suggest,” said he. ‘You marked this boy one 
hundred in mathematics, when, as a matter of 
fact, this graph, as fine as it is, is simply an 
exhibit in art. How about the really good math- 
ematicians who have no art ability whatever? 
What marks did you give them, especially if 
they had done the best they could? Of course, 
these two subjects are related in this instance, 
but I can’t see where excellence in art should 
bring a perfect mark in algebra any more than 
I can see where an inferior ability in art should 
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bring a poor rating in mathematics. I’d mark 
art as art, and algebra as algebra.” 

Well, he wasn’t nasty about it. He laughed 
a little as he spoke, and said it was just an 
idea he had. Said he’d seen the same thing hap- 
pen in English, where teachers had given pupils 
high marks on account of beautifully drawn, 
hand-colored portfolios of clippings of poems 
they had collected. Said he would rather see a 
few original attempts at poetry than a hundred 
collections from well-known authors. 

He asked me to think it over. {'m still think- 
ing, but it does sound rather sensible, doesn’t 
it? 

’ * * x 
The Date Was November 1 

Inquiring Reporter: He told me to keep his 
name out of the paper. Says the public is in- 
terested in the news of the school, not in him. 
What do you think of that? 

Sophomore Boy: Oh, he’s O.K. The other 
morning he saw me running to school and he 
stopped to give me a lift. Told me he heard 
the new principal is mighty particular about 
tardiness and he didn’t want to see me get in 
bad. 

Gus, the Butcher: My girl says the kids like 
him because he never gets the school together 
to scold them. He says he thinks the chapel 
should be a place for pleasant and worth-while 
meetings, and not a public whipping post. 

Physical Director: Some sense in the new 
rule he made. Says it’s all nonsense to give the 
kids graded marks in gymnasium. Told me I 
am hired to teach physical education, not to 
be a bookkeeper. Said he knew perfectly well 
no one could put down exact marks when he 
has three hundred a day in his classes. Told 
me to divide them into three classes, Excellent, 
Average, and Poor, and let it go at that. Don’t 
worry; I will! 

Chief of Police: What’s getting into these 
high-school kids? Last night was Halloween, 
and the first time in about a million years they 
didn’t go on the warpath. 

Superintendent of Schools: Mr. Hamilton, 
I’m mighty glad to see the way this “sense of 
proportion” is taking hold. This is the first 
time in two years I can go away to the Super- 
intendent’s Meeting, and not worry about the 
school. 

Mr. Hamilton [very privately to himself]: 
Smith B., you’ve made a good start, a really 
good start. Frankly, I’m proud of you. But 
don’t fool yourself. June is just eight months 
off. 


(To be continued in November) 
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FAILURE TO REOPEN THE SCHOOLS PROMPTLY IN SEPTEMBER IS AS FALSE ECONOMY AS 


EARLY CLOSING IN SPRING 


(Cartoon by Winsor McCay in Chicago Herald-Examiner) 
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The Purchasing Power of Teachers’ Salaries, 1841-1930 


R. L. C. Butsch, Professor of Education, Marquette University 


The trends in the purchasing power of teach- 
ers’ salaries in recent years, to be interpreted 
correctly, must be studied in connection with 
similar trends in the past. It is well known that 
such purchasing power decreased violently dur- 
ing the world war. A comparison of salaries and 
of cost of living since the war period indicates 
that the purchasing power increased materially 
up to the year 1930. How do such reactions 
compare with similar trends in the past? A 
study of cost of living and of salaries over a 
longer period of time throws much light upon 
the present situation. 


Purchasing Power of Teachers’ Salaries 
Since 1890 


A research bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association for May, 1927, presents data 
on the average salaries of teachers in the United 








The general increase in prices which is bound 
to follow the NRA adjustment of wages and 
hours of employment in industry is certain to 
reopen the entire problem of higher salary sched- 
ules for teachers. The present paper discusses his- 
torically the relation of salaries to living costs 
and provides a background for present studies. 
A later paper will take up more recent trends. 

—Editor. 
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Figure 3. A comparison of these three curves 
will show that they are essentially similar. The 
only significant difference is that the purchas- 
ing power of average annual salaries has risen 
somewhat more rapidly than has that of weekly 
salaries. This is, of course, due to the lengthen- 
ing of the school year. This may be offset to 
some extent by the fact that teachers are now 
expected to give their full time to teaching, 


chasing power of weekly salaries in terms of 
food costs. The data so derived are presented 
in Figures 4 and 5, the first for rural teachers 
and the second for city teachers. An examina- 
tion of these figures indicates that the curve for 
city men teachers is much higher than that for 
the three other types of teachers, and behaves 
in an entirely different manner in the later 


years. The other three, however, are very 
similar. 


Trends of Purchasing Power from 1841 
to 1930 


While the data furnished by Burgess differ 
in many respects from those furnished by the 
other sources, it is possible, by means of a few 
simple calculations, to obtain a picture of the 
trends over the entire period from 1841 to 1930. 
The first step is to obtain a measure of pur- 
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FIGURE 1. INDEX OF PURCHASING POWE 
OF AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Based on data from Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association, May, 1927, ex- 


FIGURE 2. INDEX OF PURCHASING POWER FIGURE 3. INDEX OF PURCHASING POWER 
OF AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF OF AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, (Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, 


tended to 1930 by use of data from similar origi- 


nal sources.) (1913 = 100.) 


States from 1890 to 1926. These are given first 
in terms of actual money received, and then in 
terms of an index of their purchasing power 
with 1913 as the base year.’ The cost of living 
index used in obtaining this purchasing power 
is made up of the index prepared by Douglas? 
from 1890 to 1913, and that furnished by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor from 1913 to 1926. By 
reference to the Biennial Surveys of Education 
since 1926 it is possible to extend the data to 
1930. The cost-of-living index of the Bureau is 
available to even a later date. The curve of the 
index of purchasing power of annual salaries of 
teachers from 1890 to 1930, based upon these 
data, is shown in Figure 1. 

Douglas also furnishes two sets of data on 
teachers’ salaries.? In one case he considers the 
average annual salary, and calculates the index 
of purchasing power for the years 1890 to 1926, 
using his index of the cost of living. The curve 
for these data is reproduced in Figure 2. In 
order to make teachers’ salaries more compar- 
able with the wages of laborers, he also com- 
putes the average weekly salary, by taking into 
consideration the average length of the school 
term. The curve for the index of purchasing 
power of these weekly salaries is shown in 


1Table 21, p. 176; Table 22, p. 177. 

2“The Movement of Real Wages and Its Economic Signifi- 
cance,” American Economic Review, March, 1926, pp. 22-23. 

®Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926 (Houzhton- 
Mifflin, 1930). Table 142, p. 382; Table 70, p. 201. 


1890-1926.) (1914 = 100.) 


while in the earlier period many of them en- 
gaged in other occupations for part of the year. 


Trends of Teachers’ Salaries Since 1841 


The only study of teachers’ salaries which 
furnishes data prior to 1890 is that of Burgess,* 
who carries his data back to the year 1841. By 
reference to state and city school reports he 
collected figures on the average weekly salaries 
in the same rural counties and the same cities 
from 1841 to 1920.5 He gives his data in the 
form of the average weekly salaries of teachers 
of four categories: rural women teachers, rural 
men teachers, city women teachers, and city 
men teachers. Since data were not available 
which would make possible the construction of 
a complete index of the cost of living, he de- 
cided that the cost of food would give the best 
single index. He therefore collected data on the 
cost of ten staple food products during the en- 
tire period, and put them in the form of the 
average weekly cost of food.® 

While the curves of salaries and of living 
cost, in terms of food, as presented by Burgess, 
give an illuminating picture of the trends of 
these items, it was considered best for the pres- 
ent purpose to combine the two factors. There- 
fore each average salary for each year was 
divided by the food cost for the same year. 
There results a series of figures giving the pur- 





“sTrends of School Costs (The Russell Sage Foundation, 1920). 
5] bid., Table 2, pp. 32-33. 
®Jbid., Table 7, p. 54. 


1890-1926.) (1914 = 100.) 


chasing power in later years in terms of food 
costs. This is found in the index of retail cost 
of food as prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It was discovered that this index 
agreed very closely with that furnished by 
Burgess, even though it is based on a different 
number of items.’ The figures for the average 
weekly salaries of teachers as given by Douglas 
were extended to 1930 by the use of the data 
of the past four years as shown in Figure 1, 
taking into consideration the average length of 
the school year. From these, there was ob- 
tained an index of weekly salaries, with 1913 as 
the base, for the years 1890 to 1930. Dividing 
the index of weekly salaries by the index of 
food costs gave an index of purchasing power 
in terms of food. 

Since the data for later years are in terms 
of average salary of all teachers, it is desirable 
to find some means of combining the figures 
furnished by Burgess for the four types of 
teachers. It is obvious that merely adding the 
four items for any one year and dividing by 
four would not give a valid result. It is first 
necessary to discover as nearly as possible how 
many teachers of the four classes there were in 
any one year. Data on the percentages of men 
and women teachers were obtained from the 
Biennial Surveys of Education.® Since the num- 
ber of rural and urban teachers could not be 





?Thirty articles were included for the years 1890 to 1907, 15 
from 1908 to 1912, 22 from 1913 to 1920, and 43 for succeed- 
ing years. 
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FIGURE 4. REAL PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF 

RURAL TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 200 

(Obtained from data furnished by Burgess. Trends of School Costs, by dividing salaries by 
food costs.) (Upper curve, men teachers; lower curve. women teachers.) 


discovered, it was assumed that they would 
bear some relation to the proportion of rural 
and urban population, and to the percentage 
of each type of population that was of school 
age.” Each item in Burgess’s table was weighted 
according to the relative number of men and 
women teachers and according to the relative 
number of children of school age in urban and 
rural areas. These were then combined into a 
weighted mean for each year, giving an approx- 
imation of the average weekly salaries of all 
teachers. 

The data whose derivation has just been 
described are presented in Figure 6. The dotted 
line indicates the index of food costs, with 1913 
as a base. The light solid line indicates the 
index of average weekly salaries of teachers, 
also to the base 1913 = 100. The heavy solid 
line shows the index of purchasing power of 
weekly salaries in terms of food costs. The 
curves based on the figures derived from Bur- 
gess’s data begin in 1841 and extend to 1920. 
Those based on salaries as given by Douglas 
and food costs from the Bureau Index, ex- 


tended as indicated, begin in 1890 and are. 


carried to 1930. 


Reaction of Teachers’ Salaries to Changes 
in Cost of Living 


An examination of all of these figures brings 
to light many interesting conclusions concern- 
ing the effect of the cost of living on the sala- 
ries of teachers. In the first place, it is clear that 
changes in the basic data and in the cost-of- 
living index used do not call for any material 
change in interpretation. The exact height of 
the curve at any particular point will be in- 
fluenced by such changes, it is true, and minor 
fluctuations will vary between the different 
curves differently obtained. But the meaning 
of the curves over a long period will be very 
similar. The difference between annual and 
weekly salaries is noticeable, as pointed out 
above. But even the use of food prices rather 
than total cost of living on Douglas’s data for 
weekly salaries (Fig. 6 compared with Fig. 3) 
does not make any serious change. The agree- 
ment of Douglas’s data with the latter part of 
the data derived from Burgess’s figures (Fig. 
6) indicates that the curve from 1920 on may 
well be considered as an extension of approx- 
imately the same type of data as those used in 
the early years. 

Following Figures 4, 5, and 6 leads to the 


58The following figures are given in the Biennial Survey of 
1928-30, Chapter II, Table 1, p. 29; for the percentage of men 
teachers: 1870— 38.7; 1880— 42.8; 1890— 34.5; 1900 — 
29.9; 1905 — 24.0; 1910— 21.1; 1915— 19.6; 1920 — 14.1; 
1925 — 16.9; 1930— 15.8. The number prior to 1870 was ob- 
tained by assuming that the effects of the Civil War on the 
curve were the same as those of the World War. 

®The following data were obtained on the percentage of 
population that was urban in each census year, from Century 
of Population Growth in the United States, 1790-1900 and from 
the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Vol. I: 1840 
— 8.5; 1850— 12.5; 1860 — 16.1; 1870 — 20.9; 1880 — 28.6: 
my) 35.4; 1900— 40.0; 1910— 45.8; 1920— 51.4; 1930 

The latter source also shows that in 1910, 1920, and 1930 the 
percentage of urban population from five to fourteen was about 
18.0; and the percentage that age in rural areas was about 24.0. 
From this it was assumed that the relative percentares of these 
azes in the two population groups would be about the same 
throughout the period. 
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conclusion that the effects of the various busi- 
ness cycles through which the nation has gone 
may readily be traced in the curves. The curves 
begin during the Debt Repudiation Depression 
of 1840-45, indicated by the slight downward 
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trend in food prices, and the slight upward 
trend in purchasing power for men city teach- 


_ers. The Mexican War Prosperity, 1845-48, is 


reflected in the upward movement of food 
prices, causing a loss in, purchasing power for 
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FIGURE 6. INDEX OF FOOD COSTS, OF AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
AND OF PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES, 1841-1930 : : 
Dotted line, food costs; light solid line, average salaries; heavy solid line, purchasing power of salaries. The several depressions 
and panics are indicated. 
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all types of teachers, in spite of a slight increase 
in money salaries. The slight depression in 
1848-49 caused a downward movement in food 
prices, which continues to 1851. This results in 
a sharp increase in purchasing power. The Cali- 
fornia Gold-Inflation Prosperity Period of 
1851-57 resulted in a corresponding rise in food 
prices, but affected purchasing power but little, 
cince salaries continued to rise. The Panic of 
1857 shows a sharp drop in food prices, some 
increase in money salaries, and a sharp increase 
in purchasing power. The Civil-War Prosperity 
of 1863-65 resulted in an unprecedented rise 
in food prices, bringing them to a level which 
they did not again reach until 1916. Naturally 
the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries 
suffered very greatly during this period. 

There begins at this point a very curious 
phenomenon which should be examined closely 
because of the light it may throw on recent con- 
ditions. The relationship between salaries and 
the cost of living had become so obviously un- 
balanced by 1863 that actual money salaries 
began to rise rapidly. In 1865, when food prices 
were at their peak, salaries had risen to a point 
much higher than any previously reached, but 
the purchasing power was still about at the 
level of 1850. Then food prices began to drop, 
and at the end of fifteen years had nearly 
reached their former level. However, during the 
first ten years of this drop, salaries continued 
to rise rather rapidly, so that the purchasing 
power reached a point very much higher than it 
had had before the war. After ten years of fall- 
ing prices and rising salaries, the latter finally 
began to lose ground slowly. However, it was 
not until 1879 that purchasing power suffered. 
The increase had continued through the Pri- 
mary Post-War Depression of 1865-66, the 
fluctuating period from 1866-70, and was 
slowed up only slightly during the Industrial 
Overexpansion Prosperity of 1871-73, which 
succeeded merely in stopping the downward 
trend of food prices, but not in starting an up- 
ward movement. It was only after two years 
of the Secondary Post-War Depression of 1873- 
79 that salaries actually decreased, and it was 
not until nearly the end of this period that pur- 
chasing power suffered. The Gold Resumption 
Prosperity of 1879-83 is reflected in a growth 
of the curve for food prices. One year after 
food prices started to advance, salaries again 
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began to increase. The increase continued 
through the first two years of decreasing food 
prices which accompanied the Depression of 
1884-86. This resulted in a new steep increase 
in purchasing power until 1885. 

Even during this depression period salaries 
did not decrease, but remained on the same 
level. The Railroad Prosperity of 1886-93 re- 
sulted in only a nominal and fluctuating in- 
crease in food prices, and during the latter part 
of it salaries again began to rise slowly, result- 
ing in a new increase in purchasing power. The 
Panic of 1893-95 again brought food prices to 
a lower level, and affected salaries only slightly. 
The net result was a new high in purchasing 
power. The Silver Campaign Depression of 
1896-97 had but slight effect on food prices, 
but there is a continuous rise during the Merg- 
er Prosperity of 1898-1903. Salaries started 
to rise again a year later. Following 1895 some- 
what more light may be thrown on the question 
by examining Figures 4 and 5 rather than 6, 
since the downward trend in the purchasing 
power of salaries of city men teachers—due to 
their remaining on the same level in actual 
dollars in the face of a rising food price—may 
have undue weight in the average curve of 
Figure 6. Minor fluctuations are seen to be due 
to such periods as the Rich Man’s Panic of 
1903-04, and the Period of Corporate Prosper- 
ity of 1905-07. The Panic of 1907-09 had no 
observable effect. 

The next important period in the curves be- 
gins with the War Prosperity of 1915-18, which 
sent food prices upward with great rapidity. 
Although salaries continued to advance, they 
did not do so rapidly enough to avoid a tre- 
mendous loss in purchasing power during these 
three years. Again salaries started their rise 
about a year later than the rise in food costs. 
It was only the magnitude of the latter increase 
that brought about the sharp dip in the curve. 
so similar to that suffered during the period of 
the Civil War. Food prices began to fall rapidly 
in 1921, but salaries, carried on by the momen- 
tum gained in 1919-20, continued to rise 
strongly for two more years. The result was 
that, just as in the former period, purchasing 
power rose to a level much higher than it had 
ever before enjoyed. Just as following the Civil 
War the Primary Post-War Depression reduced 
food costs but did not reduce salaries. The 
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period of Prosperity beginning in 1922 brought 
iood prices back slightly, and resulted in a loss 
in purchasing power in spite of continued in- 
creases in salary. As the period of Prosperity 
continued, the curve of purchasing power began 
to regain, due to new and more rapid salary in- 
creases. The Depression Period beginning in 
1929 had its effect on food prices, and a corres- 
ponding increase in purchasing power in 1930. 

There is nothing in the situation at the pres- 
ent time to indicate that it differs materially 
with that following the Civil War. At that time 
salaries continued to advance for ten years after 
food prices began to fall. At the present time, 
for the ten years from 1920 to 1930 during 
which food prices have been much below their 
peak, salaries have also continued to rise. The 
result in each case was an increase in purchas- 
ing power to a new high level. Salaries probably 
began to recede somewhat after 1930 (data for 
later years are not yet available) but food 
prices also continued to fall so that by Decem- 
ber, 1932, they had reached a low of 98.7. Of 
course other items in the cost-of-living index 
have not fallen as much. It is interesting to 
note, however, that Figure 1, based on the in- 
dex of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
there was no serious drop in purchasing power 
from 1924 to 1926. 

The conclusions which may be reached in 
comparing these curves with the business cycles 
are somewhat as follows: During a period of 
prosperity food prices increase, and although 
salaries also tend to increase—beginning from 
one to two years later—there is usually a loss 
in purchasing power. During a period of de- 
pression food prices fall, and as salaries usually 
continue to increase or at least to hold their 
own there is an increase in purchasing power. 
Salaries usually continue to rise strongly even 
after food prices begin to fall. It is only after 
some years of depression that actual money 
salaries are affected, and then generally only to 
such an extent that the purchasing power is not 
materially lost. It is significant that practically 
all of the real increases in purchasing power 
have been obtained during periods of depres- 
sion and have been retained to large extent 
through the tendency of salaries to react within 
a year or two after an increase in living costs, 
but not to react until low prices have prevailed 
for a much longer period. 


Saving School Fuel by Means of Mechanical Stokers 


R. C. Demary, Combustion Engineer, Akron, Ohio 


Firing coal by hand, whether for the purpose 
of producing heat or power, is wasteful and 
should be avoided. It makes no difference 
whether steam boilers or warm-air furnaces are 
the heating units, there is a mechanical stoker 
with which they can be equipped. 

Firing coal by hand lacks every refinement 
that economy and efficiency demands, and at 
this particular time, with reduced budgets, 
economy should be the watchword. 

Regardless of how careful the fireman or 
custodian may be, much good and unburned 
fuel will find its way through the grates, later 
to be carried outside with the ash and other 
tubbish. While this loss is considerable, the 
greatest loss is caused by intermittent firing, 
which cannot be avoided, and the admission of 
surplus air into the combustion chamber. The 
very fact that with hand firing the green fuel 
is placed on top of the incandescent fuel bed is 
contrary to all theories of proper combustion. 
The green coal reduces the temperature of the 
combustion chamber, causing a great amount 
of smoke and soot, the latter clinging to the 


heating surfaces and preventing the heat ab- 
sorption required. 

Surplus air causes a loss that is seldom given 
the consideratidn it deserves. With hand firing 
great quantities of surplus air are admitted 
every time the doors are opened for the pur- 
pose of adding fresh coal. Surplus air is also 
admitted through the ashpit doors and all this 
air must be heated to the temperature of the 
furnace gases. The heat absorbed by this air is 
lost and plays no part in increasing the temper- 
ature of the boiler water or in the production 
of heat where needed. 

Frequently the custodian has other duties 
to perform which take him to parts of the 
school building remote from the boiler room. 
When he must be absent for some time he 
throws in a large quantity of green coal and 
either closes the drafts or leaves them open. 
In the first case there will be insufficient air to 
properly support combustion, and in the other 
case there will be an excess of air, the one be- 
ing almost as bad as the other. Surplus air, 
however, is the most frequent cause of low 


efficiency. This excess often reaches as high as 
400 per cent, with 150 per cent very common. 
With mechanical stokers this surplus air very 
seldom reaches over 25 per cent, and 10 per 
cent is the average. There is a proper way to 
burn coal just as there is a proper way to do 
everything else. 


The Efficiency of Stoker Firing 


During the past two years the writer has had 
occasion to conduct a large. number of tests of 
hand-fired plants both in schools where heat 
alone was produced and in establishments 
where power was the product. It was interest- 
ing to note that in every case the efficiency of 
the plants producing power was considerably 
higher than those where heat only was pro- 
duced. Even then in no case did the hand-fired 
power-producing plants show an efficiency of 
over 55 per cent and this in only one case. 
Hand-fired school plants were found with an 
efficiency as low as 25 per cent with 35 per cent 
as the average. Stoker-equipped plants showed 
an average efficiency of 72 per cent. 
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Think of this appalling loss. Out of every ton 
of coal burned at least 700 pounds were abso- 
lutely wasted, though good money was paid for 
it. Of course, some of this fuel was wasted be- 
cause of the fireman’s carelessness, but the 
greater loss was due entirely to the obsolete 
methods of firing. The higher efficiency shown 
in the power-producing plants was because of 
the more constant attention given to the fires 
and the fact that they were in charge of more 
experienced men than is usually found where 
heating boilers alone are used. 

Another peculiar fact brought to light was 
that the lowest efficiency was found in those 
schools located in the smaller cities and towns, 
and in every case a higher price was paid for 
the fuel than was paid in the larger cities. The 
lower efficiency was due to the fact that one 
man had to care for the entire building, while 
in the larger city schools the custodian had an 
assistant so that more careful attention could 
be given to the heating equipment. The lower 
cost of fuel in the larger cities was due to the 
purchase of larger quantities of coal. 

A man familiar with combustion knows that 
there are two ways of properly feeding coal to 
boiler furnaces: one is by means of a stoker 
and the other is by pulverizing the coal and 
blowing it into the furnace as a dust and with 
just enough air to produce proper combustion. 
This latter method, while adaptable to large 
units such as those of the power field, has not 
proved a success with smaller units such as are 
commonly found in school buildings. This is a 
fact, regardless of the statements made by the 
manufacturers of such equipment. 

To properly burn coal with the greatest effi- 
ciency, the green or fresh coal should be fed 
into the furnace slowly and below the line of 
fire or the incandescent zone. It should be 
pushed up through this zone slowly and with 
just the right amount of air, so that the lighter 
volatile gases or hydrocarbons may be burned 
as they are distilled from the fresh coal. This 
is just what the automatic underfeed stoker 
does, but it is not possible where hand firing is 
used. 


Why Excess Air Wastes Fuel 
Now let us see just why this excess air is so 
detrimental to economy and the underfeed 
principle so necessary. 
We shall assume that a very good coal, con- 
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taining 14,650 British Thermal Units to the 
pound, is available for use. (A B.T.U. is the 
unit of heat measurement and is the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of 
one pound of water one degree.) 

We shall be very careful and admit only 100 
per cent surplus air, but even then we shall find 
that we are losing 7,900 B.T.U., or a little more 
than half of the total heat in the coal. This 
great loss is largely due to the heat required 
to raise the temperature of the excess air and 
the loss of the heat in the hydrocarbons, be- 
cause instead of burning as they are distilled 
off they pass up and out the stack as smoke 
and soot. 

These hydrocarbons belong to the methane 
and ethylene series, and are high in heat units. 
When fresh coal is thrown into the furnace as 
in hand firing, and the temperature of the coal 
reaches approximately 800° F., the naptha- 
lenes, tars, resins, and other volatile fluids with 
high boiling points are driven off. At a slight 
increase in the temperature the illuminants are 
released. Now, if the temperature of the fur- 
nace is sufficiently high and the right amount 
of air is admitted, these volatile hydrocarbons 
will mix intimately with the oxygen and burn 
with a long flame, liberating heat instead of 
smoke and soot. The fixed carbon of the coal 
remains and this soon ignites and burns with a 
bright glow but no flame. Hand firing makes 


these desired conditions impossible, and, though’ 


they are not perfect with stoker operation they 
are so near correct that our heat losses are 
only about 2,650 B.T.U. instead of 7,900. In 
other words from one pound of our coal con- 
taining 14,650 B.T.U. fired by hand we have 
only 6,750 heat units from which we can hope 
to obtain useful heat. One pound of the same 
coal fired with a stoker would give us 12,000 
B.T.U. for useful heat. 

Just stop a moment and think what this 
great saving in heat means. 


Labor Economy of Stokers 


Another important fact to be considered is 
in connection with labor. Stokers are equipped 
with hoppers holding sufficient fuel for several 
hours, and the fact that they operate auto- 
matically gives the custodian ample time to 
care for the other duties about the building. 
While he may be absent from the boiler room, 
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the coal will be fed just as needed, always the 
right amount at the right time, and with the 
right amount of air for proper combustion. 
This means that a steady, even temperature is 
maintained at all times. At the close of the 
day the fires may be banked and the stoker 
will care for them throughout the night, feed- 
ing fuel only when necessary. In the morning 
the fires are brought up to capacity in a few 
minutes without smoke or continual poking by 
the fireman. 

During the past year I have talked with the 
members of many school boards, and in a large 
number of cases there was a belief that stokers 
were only adaptable to large power units. Such 
is not the case. Stokers are made in sizes from 
the small household size, suitable for the small 
warm-air furnace, to the larger sizes suitable 
for units generating thousands of horse power. 
Regardless of the size of school boilers or fur- 
naces, whether they are steam, hot water, or 
warm air, there is an automatic stoker that will 
fit each condition. 

A short time ago I made a check of the re- 
sults obtained in a number of schools located 
in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
for the purpose of learning just what saving 
was being made through the introduction of 
stoker equipment. While the savings varied 
considerable, in no case was it below 25 per 
cent and in many cases it was as high as 50 per 
cent. Twenty-seven per cent was the average. 

An interesting case is that of the South High 
School in Youngstown, Ohio. Crowded condi- 
tions made it necessary to add 42,000 square 
feet of floor space to the building. This en- 
largement increased the heating load about 60 
per cent. While construction was being carried 
on, a stoker was also installed. Instead of an 
increased coal consumption because of the ad- 
ditional heat demand, it was found that there 
was an actual reduction of 100 tons of fuel 
per year. Records furnished by other schools 
show similar savings. 

The Pillsbury Academy in Owatonna, Minn., 
reduced its fuel consumption 98 tons a year 
after installing stokers. A less costly coal was 
burned at a saving of $1.05 a ton, which to- 
gether with the saving in tonnage amounted 
to $1,490 the first year of stoker operation. 

Very complete records of operating costs are 
kept by the Cloquet High School, located in 
Independent School District No. 7 of Minne- 
sota. Cost records for the past seven years 
show that for the past two years, or since 
stokers were installed, $1,667 has been saved. 
Only one boiler has been used to heat the 
building, whereas two boilers were necessary 
during the severe winter months. 

In addition to the saving in dollars and cents 
stoker installation means cleaner schools, more 
even temperature because of closer regulation, 
and a general improvement in heating condi- 
tions. It is something that every school-board 
member should interest himself in, and learn 
just what the present heating costs are and 
how much a stoker installation will save. 

So successful has been stoker operation in 
the schools of the country and so confident are 
the stoker manufacturers as to the efficiency 
and low cost of upkeep that schools may pur- 
chase stoker equipment and pay for same out 
of the money saved over the old method of 
hand firing. Many manufacturers will install 
complete stoker equipment without an initial 
payment and if the apparatus does not prove 
satisfactory in every way it will be removed 
and the boilers returned to their former con- 
dition for hand firing. 

The writer wants it understood that he is 
not interested in any way in any stoker manu- 
factured but is interested in securing greater 
economy and efficiency in the heating of the 
schools of this country. 
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Should SOCIAL STUDIES be FUSED? 


Perhaps the newest development in the teach- 
ing of geography, history, and civics is the so- 
called fusion of these social studies. This fusion 
takes two forms. The first we may call fusion 
in name only. This consists in assigning a cer- 
tain unit of time in the curriculum to social 
studies or social science; but the unit of time 
is simply divided among history, geography, 
and civics. Thus the pupils may study geog- 
raphy for a year, history for a year, and civics 
for a year; or geography for a semester and his- 
tory for a semester in two successive years, with 
a combination of history and civics the third 
year; or they may have an equal number of 
weekly periods for geography and _ history 
throughout each year. In all such arrangements 
the fusion is in name only; for geography, his- 
tory, and civics are still studied as independent 
subjects, and grouped simply as a matter of 
convenience on account of their common social 
implications. 

This sort of arrangement might better be 
called combined grouping than fusion. The 
subjects retain their individuality, and there is 
little likelihood of any overemphasis of either 
the geographical or the historical point of view 
in teaching. In this plan the only difference 
from the established practice of separate con- 
sideration of the social subjects is in their 
grouping under one title. This makes. program 
making and marking easier, and looks like a 
simplification of the curriculum, which, of 
course, it really is not. But, so long as geog- 
raphy and history do not lose their identity as 
subjects, no harm is done. 

There is, however, another kind of fusion of 
social studies being attempted which is very 
real, very radical, and very questionable in its 


values and results. This is the fusion which .- 


aims to create a new subject out of the material 
of geography, history, and civics, a subject 
which shall be neither geography, history, nor 
civics, but which shall partake of the nature of 
all three of these—a new social science. 


Reasons for Fusing Subjects 


The tangible evidence on which we must base 
our judgment regarding this unified social- 
science program is found in the various text- 
books written to bring out the fusion idea. 
From these we gather that the foundation of 
the new social science is a study of “the basic 
modes of living and the problems of modern 
life, the great movements through which insti- 
tutions and problems have evolved, and the 
chief concepts and principles which, as history 
has proved, lie at the roots of living together.” 
Otherwise stated, “the chief aim of social 
science is to understand modern life and how 
it came to be.” 

It is admitted by the proponents of the new 
theory that social science involves both geog- 
raphy and history, as well as civics. Their chief 
objection to the traditional treatment of these 
subjects as independent units is that they are 
so closely interrelated that they should not be 
separated. Dr. John Dewey, for instance, says: 
“the interdependence of history and geog- 
raphy affords the justification of their use in 
the curriculum. The geographic setting enters 
into the very make-up of the social happenings 
that form history. When this interdependence 
is ignored, history sinks to a listing of dates 
with an appended inventory of events labeled 
‘important.’ When the ties of history and geog- 
raphy are broken, geography appears as a 
veritable rag-bag of intellectual odds and ends: 
the height of a mountain here, the course of a 
river, there, the quantity of shingles produced 
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in this town, the tonnage of the shipping in 
that, the boundary of a state, the capital of a 
country.” 

This is a vigorous, if unjustifiable, indict- 
ment of history and geography as individual 
subjects. The underlying thought seems to be 
that history depends on geography, and, to a 
certain extent, vice versa. With this statement 
no one can disagree. It is quite evident that the 
western movement of the colonists was affected 
by the Appalachian barrier. It is also quite 
evident that the historical fact of the invention 
of the cotton gin made cotton “King” in the 
South. But, like many other admitted facts, 
these may lead to rather far-fetched conclu- 
sions. In this case, because geography and his- 
tory are interrelated, the conclusion is that they 
should be merged into a composite social 
science. To this theory there are at least three 
evident objections. 


Can Pupils Master Social Problems? 


worth-while aims of history and geography asp 
individual subjects. It is true that both geog- 
raphy and history show a similarity of aims as 
far as the development of reasoning power is 
concerned. But it should not be forgotten that 
all authorities agree that both history and 
geography have factual aims that are important— 
and essential. These aims make the facts of 
history and geography educationally valuable, 
and this is conclusive evidence that both his- 
tory and geography must be preserved as inde- 
pendent entities, for the facts of each subject 
are organized on a different basis, and must 
therefore be taught separately. These facts are 
often correlated; but to understand the correla- 
tion we must first have the facts. 

It is sometimes said that the study of social 
relationships brings out the facts of history 
and geography. But this is making factual 
knowledge a mere by-product of our work; 
whereas the facts are themselves worth-while 
objectives, from which social judgments may bel 


In the first place, the concept on which theg by-products. For this reason we believe that 


unified social-science course is based is too 
difficult for the minds of elementary pupils. 
Such phrases as “to understand American life 
and its relation to the modern world” and “an 
appreciation of the significant contemporary 
problems of living together” express aims which 
are beyond the psychology of these pupils. 
Such conceptions of sociological problems de- 
mand a groundwork of factual knowledge on 
which to base our thought. This form of social 
science belongs in high-school or even college 
years, to be studied by more mature minds 
than those of elementary children. This is not 
to say that no social relationships or human 
applications of history or geography are to be 
attempted in elementary grades. Indeed, dill 
geography is now taught as human geography. 
The day has long passed when geography was 
thought of as “the study of the earth.” It is, 
and long has been, “the study of the earth as 


* the home of man.” 


But we do maintain that, in the elementary 
grades, the attempt to interpret social phe- 
nomena should be a by-product rather than the 
dominating objective of the work. The proof of 
this objection may be found in a reading of the 
few texts already issued in an attempt to carry 
out the social-science ideal. They are splendid 
examples of historical and geographical re- 
search, but they present a mass of material 
which is utterly beyond the assimilative powers 
of the elementary pupil. The author of one 
series of textbooks goes so far as to say that the 
new books contain more history and geography 
than the usual texts, besides a wealth of othér 
material. This hardly agrees with the idea of 
simplification which is advanced by another 
author as one of the objectives of a unified text 
in social science. 

It is claimed in rebuttal of this first objec- 
tion that the new social science can be and is 
being successfully taught; but the statement 
seems very questionable to us. Children may 
read a social-science text and discuss glibly the 
problems therein advanced; but such reading 
and discussion do not necessarily denote any 
real understanding of the matter in question. 
We fear that the social-science program will 
develop superficiality of thought rather than 
real mental power and adequate factual equip- 
ment. 


Is Submerging Individual Subjects 
Advisable? 


Our second objection to the fusion of the 
social studies is that it tends to submerge the 
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both history and geography should be preserved 
as independent subjects, with a constant 
attempt being made to correlate the knowledge 
that comes from each. 

The third difficulty with the fusion idea is 
that it inevitably results in the overemphasis 
of one or other of the three subjects involved. 
The factor of overemphasis arises both from 
the nature of the subjects and from the whims 
of the teachers. 

To understand the first reason for the lack 
of balance between history and geography in 
a fused social-science program, we have only 
to examine the new textbooks designed to carry® 
out this program. They are unavoidably domi- 
nated by either the historical or the geograph- 
ical point of view. The preface of one such 
series of books frankly defends the work against 
the charge of historical and geographical de- 
ficiency by stating that the amount of history 
and geography has been increased instead of 
diminished. But it is not the amount of material 
that must be watched so much as the method of 
approach. There are both historical and geo- 
graphical points of view; and one or the other 
is bound to dominate any book on the social % 
studies. If the point of view is largely historical, 
then the treatment will usually be chronologi- 
cal, and the geographical divisions must be dis- 
torted to fit this chronological arrangement. If 
the point of view is geographical, the treatment 
will usually be regional, and the historical 
sequence must be disturbed. 


Can Overemphasis be Avoided? 


These difficulties are illustrated by a recent 
new textbook in fused social science. This book 
is very interesting, very up-to-date, and full of 
very good and useful material. But the point of 
view is unmistakably geographical, with the 
necessary history taken up as the geographical 
regions are reached. One result of this treat- 
ment is that the Mexican War appears later in 
the book than the Civil War. This is because 
the Southern States are treated regionally be- 
fore the Southwest and the Pacific States. 
Naturally, the Civil War ties up with the South 
and the Mexican War with the Southwest. 

The matter of teacher preference resulting in 
an overemphasis of either history or geography 
may, of course, be a problem of supervision 
and administration; but a fused course in- 
creases the teacher’s responsibility in this re- 
spect and certainly makes a correct time ad- 
justment between the two subjects more diffi- 
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cult. The answer to this objection is, of course, 
that under the new program we are not to teach 
two subjects, but only one—social science. His- 
tory, geography, and civics will disappear as 
subjects, and a new unit of study will be 
created—social science. The validity of this an- 
swer depends on the various points we have 
tried to make in this discussion. These points 
relate to the necessity of preserving the indi- 
viduality of the three social subjects and to the 
innate difficulty of the proposed new subject. 

We have said that the new subject is too 
comprehensive and too inherently difficult for 
the elementary curriculum; that history and 
geography are subjects fundamentally differ- 
ent and independently important as well as 
correlatively connected; that the point of view 
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in social science at least for elementary work, 
must be either historical or geographical, with 
the result that any attempted fusion results in 
overemphasis of one or the other. If these state- 
ments are true, we are forced to conclude that 
it is far wiser not to attempt a unified social- 
science program, but to continue to put forth 
our best efforts in planning courses, making 
textbooks, and improving teaching methods in 
the three subjects of history, geography, and 
civics. As to improved teaching methods, the 


greatest need today is for the adequate correla-_, 


tion of our work in these three subjects. Only 
by such correlation can we achieve the well- 
rounded training in social science which is the 
common ideal of all teachers of the social sub- 
jects. 


To the Members of the Department of 


Superintendence: Open Letter Number Five 


CHANGES IN THE NAMES OF SOME GENERAL SUBJECT 
COMMITTEES 


Conferences during the summer meeting of 
the N.E.A. in Chicago were held with Dr. Wil- 
liam Carr, research director of the N.E.A., and 
S. D. Shankland, secretary of the Department. 
As a result of these conferences, important 
changes were made in the scope and field of 
three of the General-Subject Committees. 

Committee No. I, to which was assigned the 
question, “Is Our Present System of Public 
Education Justifiable,’ will study instead this 
problem, “The Administration of Teacher 
Training.” Superintendent Edward D. Roberts, 
of Cincinnati, is the chairman. This committee 
will consider the possibility of a closer articula- 
tion between the public schools and teacher- 
training institutions. 

Public schools are the consumers and should 
make definite and constructive suggestions to 
the heads of teacher-training schools. A prob- 
lem within the scope of this committee is to 
control the number of prospective teachers 
through more stringent admission and gradua- 
tion requirements. The committee will study 
the possibility of State Departments of Educa- 
tion acting as an articulating agency whereby 
all of those institutions, whether public or pri- 
vate, which train. teachers may, through some 
voluntary agreement, allocate students to in- 
stitutions. Of course this committee will be 
concerned with the type of work done in our 
teacher-training institutions, and will make 
recommendations wherein the training given 
may be made to meet more nearly our present 
situation. To go on blindly as we are now 
without any intelligent state-wide or national 
planning is seriously to jeopardize our whole 
program of teacher training. 

Group No. II which had the title “Can We 
Afford Our Program of Public Education” has 
been changed to “A Comprehensive Program 
of Public Education.” J. Stevens Kadesch, 
superintendent of schools, Medford, Massachu- 
setts, is the chairman. This committee will con- 
sider the whole field of public education from 
the administrative point of view. Within their 
purview will come nursery schools and junior 
colleges. Between the two they will study our 
program of education for elementary, junior- 
high, and secondary-school divisions, vocational 
education, career guidance, compulsory educa- 
tion, and many other vexing problems. With 
conditions as they exist at the time this is 
written, it would not be out of place for this 
committee to discuss the question of the extent 
to which any community or state may inaugu- 


rate and maintain a comprehensive program of 
free public education. We hope to have and to 


present the opinions of industrialists and of. 


professional men. 

Group No. V which had the title “The Fu- 
ture of Public Education” will consider instead 
the problem, “Public Education and Public 
Welfare.” Superintendent Leslie Butler, of 
Grand Rapids, is the chairman. Public educa- 
tion is repeatedly asserted to be one of the 
main safeguards of our public welfare. As yet, 
however, no group has outlined the specific 
ways in which this is true. For example, there 
must be a very close association between the 
nation’s business and public education. We 
hope to show how close that association is and 
to indicate contributions made to the business 
life of the nation by our free public schools. 
We are certain that one of the important 
“cushions” during the past three years which 
have kept America from going through the ex- 
periences of Germany and Italy have been our 
public schools. This committee, no doubt, will 
indicate specific contributions of this and other 
kinds which the public schools have made and 
will make to our public welfare. The field is 
limitless in possibilities. 

Just to refresh your memory, the other com- 
mittees are: 

“Financing Public Education,” Supt. Frank 
Ballou, Washington, D. C., chairman. 

“Education for the New America,’ Supt. 
Willard E. Givens, Oakland, California, chair- 
man. 

“A National Outlook on Education,” Dr. 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman. 

“Interpreting the Schools to the Public,” 
Supt. Frank A. Jensen, Rockford, Illinois, 
chairman. 

We are all very grateful for the response 
which the members of the Department have 
made to this new plan. Don’t hesitate to send 
any questions you may have to Secretary S. D. 
Shankland at the Washington headquarters. 

Next month I hope to tell you more in detail 
about some of the other committees and the 
general program. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pau C. Stetson, President. 

P.S. Under date of July 17, 1933, from Chicago, I 
received an anonymous letter signed “Group of De- 
partment Members.” If those who sent this letter, com- 
menting on the men who are chairmen of our group 
committees, will give me their names, I shall be glad to 


correspond with them. 
July 24, 1933 
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MR. FRANK R. PIERSON, 
President, Board of Education, Tarry- 
town, New York 
Mr. Frank R. Pierson has been unanimously 
reélected president of the board of education 
of Tarrytown. This makes approximately 40 





FRANK R. 
President, Board of Education, 
Tarrytown, New York. 


PIERSON 


years he has directed the destinies of education 
in Tarrytown. During this time the board un- 
der his direction has erected two buildings; 
one of which was built 37 years ago and is still 
in use. Recently (1927) the board built a new 
modern million dollar high school. It was con- 
ceived and built largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Pierson, and stands as an edifice to his 
zeal and effort in behalf of children and educa- 
tion in Tarrytown. 

Mr. Pierson came to Tarrytown 66 years 
ago and since that time has lived in the com- 
munity until he has become knit into the very 
fabric of its life. 

He started in the flower business in 1878 
and from a very small beginning has come to 
the position of leadership in this field. Some 
of the accomplishments in this field show the 
wonderful insight and vision of the man. He 
developed and introduced into this country the 
Bermuda Lily, developed and won first place 
in the New York flower show with the Mrs. 
Coolidge Rose. Another accomplishment of 
which he is justly proud is the Mrs. F. R. 
Pierson Rose which won five gold medals in 
1926. 


Mr. Pierson is a very busy man as participa- 
tion in the following organizations show: He 
is president of the Yonkers ferry, president of 
the Washington Irving Trust Company, presi- 
dent of New York State Federation of Horti- 
culture and Florists Clubs, director of West- 
chester Title and Trust Company, director of 
New York Cut Flower Company, member of 
National Chamber of Commerce, life member 
of the Massachusetts Horticulture Society, life 
member of New York Florists Club — not to 
mention numerous lesser activities and posi- 
tions. 

Even though he is extremely busy, he always 
has time for school-board meetings and rarely 
misses a meeting. It is fitting that such a man 
should direct education in the home of Wash- 
ington Irving celebrated in most of the school- 
rooms of America. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT INVENTORIES 


The Technique of Inventory Taking 


Lloyd L. Ramseyer, Principal of the Heyworth Community High School, 
Heyworth, Illinois 


In a previous article the aims of inventory 
taking and the forms used were discussed. 
While forms are very important, yet with the 
best of forms, the inventory will be no better 
than the personnel administering the plan 
makes it. 


Persons Taking the Inventory 


In 83 cities whose methods the writer studied 
the principal was most commonly placed in 
charge of inventory taking. The teachers did 
the actual work in nearly one half of the cities. 
Table I shows the persons who were reported 
as either being in charge of the inventory or 
actually doing the work. 





TABLE I. Officials Who Take the Inventory or 
Oversee the Work 
In charge Doing work 


Official Per Per 

Number cent Number cent 

Building principal ......... 43 518 15 18.1 
Assistant principal ........ 3 3.6 5 6.0 
Clerk from principal’s office 1 1.2 19 22.9 
Department head ......... 8 9.6 15 18.1 
CRONE 4-525 4410 54.8G Shine 0 0.0 37 44.6 
Clerk from business office.. 6 7.2 14 16.9 
PRINS 5561556: 05,5; 8)8 5% 4 4.8 0 0.0 
Business Manager ......... 3 3.6 0 0.0 


IN AMIIRIE 6550 Sr ers 75 od ¥scis0e-410.3 0 0.0 3 3.6 


It is evident that it is customary to allow 
members of the educational rather than the 
business staff to take the inventory. This makes 
it possible to use individuals already on the 
payroll at no additional expense, rather than 
hiring others to do the work. 

The most prevalent plan seems to place the 
principal in charge. He delegates others, usually 
teachers, to do the actual work of taking the 
inventory. Undoubtedly this system is a good 
one. When this inventory system has been well 
established, no great amount of time is required 
for a teacher or department head to check the 
equipment in his room or department. Yet 
someone must be in charge of the work for the 
entire building, and the principal is the logical 
person to assume the responsibility. 

Turning inventory work over to outside ap- 
praisers can scarcely be more than a makeshift. 
While the results may be usable for insurance 
and for figuring school costs, other purposes 
are better served if the inventory is taken by 
employees of the school system. 


Filing Copies of the Inventory 


It seems only reasonable that, after the in- 
ventory is taken, copies be filed where they will 
be used. An examination of the practice of the 
83 cities studied showed that slightly less than 
one half use only one copy of the inventory, 
while 39 per cent make two copies, and 12 per 
cent three copies. A copy is filed with the busi- 
ness manager in 68.3 per cent of the cities, with 
the building principal in 46.3 per cent, and with 
the superintendent of schools in 26.8 per cent. 
In 4 per cent or less of the cities copies are 
filed with the superintendent of buildings, the 
superintendent of properties, the secretary, the 
insurance counselor, the city auditor, the city 
comptroller, the class teacher, the purchasing 
agent, the department head, the school account- 
ant, or in the board of education office. Where 
two copies are made, the usual practice seems 
to be to file one copy with the business man- 
ager or other business official in charge of 
equipment, and the other copy with the build- 
ing principal. In some cases only the educa- 
tional office is supplied. This is a mistake, since 


the information very directly concerns the 
business department. 


The Inventory Period 


Approximately three fourths of the inven- 
tories are taken annually. Some are perpetual, 
while some periodic inventories are taken as 
frequently as quarterly. Five cities report tak- 
ing them every 5 years, 2 every 3 years, and 3 
every 2 years. The annual inventory is the 
logical type. It seems difficult to justify com- 
plete inventories taken more frequently, while 
those taken less frequently can scarcely serve 
the purposes which an efficient inventory 
should serve. Too much time elapses between 
inventory periods during which personnel 
changes may occur, equipment disappear, and 
duplications of equipment be made. The only 
function which could be efficiently served by 
an inventory taken at 5-year periods, is the 
insurance function. 

Table II shows the time of year at which 
the inventories are taken. Only annual inven- 
tories are here considered. Note the fact that 
76 per cent of the inventories are taken in the 
months of May, June, and July, which is at 
or near the close of the school year. This is 
logical, since at that time a check can be made 
on the equipment for the entire school year. 
Furthermore, the great majority of changes in 
teachers and officials occur at this time and an 
inventory should be taken as a sort of ‘“check- 
ing out’’ process. 


TABLE II. Month in Which the Annual Inventory 


is Taken 
Month Number Per cent 
ROMER, foes Sastecsaiewadeeeas 3 6.5 
PON. 45655 9-4 Sete eae sae 1 2.2 
MNOS. ie eiradawea he- HaMeSees 1 a2 
MMR CoN. hess eis NaN PACES 4 8.7 
MN 6949 iaG9 4400 eR SED SEA 14 30.4 
WN 43.53.5515 RAO SRRNA eset ES 17 36.9 
NEE “Unsird iste sho Kha ea Rees 4 8.7 
NN 60. 6:05:4.5:5:0hd4aG ee ea 1 22 
DIMEN Gunna casas sese se 1 22 


Cost of the Inventory 


In any business procedure, the cost is of 
primary importance. If the cost of taking the 
inventory were greater than any value which 
might be received from it, then only as much 
should be done in this line as is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Financial benefits from the inventory are 
difficult if not impossible to figure. Extended 
research would be necessary to determine finan- 
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cial savings by its use. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of money saved in prevent- 
ing the disappearance of equipment, the pre- 
vention of duplication of equipment, and the 
like. 

Inventory costs can be figured with a certain 
degree of accuracy. Only 13 cities report both 
the cost of the inventory and the value of the 
equipment as shown by the inventory. These 
cities show an average cost of $613 for an av- 
erage equipment value of $712,915.55, or a cost 
of only about 00.8 per cent of the equipment 
value. Costs range from $1 for $160,000 
worth of equipment to $2,725 for $687,114.22 
worth. Costs in 5 of the cities were reported 
as less than $25. Costs are kept at this low 
figure by using regular employees to take the 
inventory and in some cases by having the 
printing done in vocational schools. Even 
though the time of regular teachers is taken, 
and their time is valuable, still this cannot be 
considered an added cost since no extra money 
is expended. 

Judged by the above figures the cost of the 
inventory is not excessive and one might log- 
ically assume that it more than pays for itself. 


A Proposed Inventory System 


To summarize: An ideal inventory to be sat- 
isfactory, must be simple and inexpensive, yet 
it must keep a definite check on equipment, 
be made usable for insurance purposes, aid in 
the transfer and replacement of equipment, be 
useful in figuring school costs, and help to pre- 
vent the purchase of unnecessary equipment. 

A form based on the criteria and the prac- 
tices described in this paper is shown in Figure 
1. It will serve for four years. If made for a 
longer period, with sufficient space for essen- 
tial information, it would become cumbersome. 
As it is, a sheet 17 by 13 inches in size is ade- 
quate. It is intended to be of the loose-leaf 
type, with sufficient sheets for each building 
to be enclosed in a single folder. Two copies 
are to be kept: One in the office of the prin- 
cipal and the other in the business office. 

Items are entered by departments, divisions, 
and rooms. For instance in the physics labora- 
tory, items are entered under the head of me- 
chanics, heat, magnetism, etc. Space is provided 
for a brief description of each article, includ- 
ing size, make, and year purchased. There is 
a column for catalog numbers and cost prices. 

In separate columns the equipment added 
each year, deductions, total on hand, condition 
and value may be entered in. At the head of 
each set of columns for the year will be the 
name of the person taking the inventory, the 
date, and the number of pupils in the largest 
class. 

Instructions printed in the upper left-hand 
corner read: 
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FIG. 1. FORM FOR RECORDING INVENTORY OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
The form is intended to fit a standard loose-leaf book, and will serve for four years. 
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“1. Arrange items alphabetically. 

“2. In column headed ‘Total on Hand’ place 
a circle around number not needed. 

“3. In column headed ‘Condition’ mark ‘G’ 
if in excellent condition; ‘F’ if fair and still 
usable; and ‘P’ if in need of repair or replace- 
ment.” 

The second direction may need some expla- 
nation. Suppose ten articles of a certain kind 
are on hand but only eight are needed, the 
other two could be advantageously transferred. 
This would be marked thus, 8(2). 

If a form in a permanent binding is pre- 
ferred, much of the heading and the directions 
can be omitted from the page and printed in 
the front of the book. A space for binding may 
be provided between the set of columns for the 
first and second years. The sheets will be 
printed on both sides. This sheet will then 
make up nicely into a 9 by 12 book. 

The inventory will be taken once each year, 
at or near the close of the school year. An actual 
physical count must be insisted upon. The 
principal as legal custodian has charge in his 
building. In the elementary school the teachers 
take the inventory in their rooms; department 
heads take it in their departments in the high 
school. When the time approaches for the tak- 
ing of the inventory, the books are to be sent 
out from the business manager’s office. This 
book and the one on file in the principal’s office 
must be made to correspond when the inven- 
tory is taken. The book belonging in the busi- 
ness office is returned. 

During the summer the janitors are respon- 
sible for the property. In the fall the teachers 
are expected to check the equipment against 
the inventory record and report any discrepan- 
cies to the office. After this report is made the 
teacher is responsible. The equipment is sub- 
ject to check at any time by the business office 
without previous notice. 

During the year two types of 4 by 6 cards 
are to be used to report to the office losses and 
additions to equipment in the building. These 
cards are of different colors so that they may be 
easily distinguished. The card on which losses 
are reported is shown in Figure 2. Places for re- 
cording the number of articles involved, de- 
scription, cause of loss, value, and amount of 
fine paid, if any, are provided. The name of 
the room or department, date, and the signa- 
ture of the person sending the report are also 
included. 

The card for reporting additions to property 
is similar and has space for reporting the source 
of the equipment, whether new or transferred, 
or formerly lost and now found. These cards 
are to be filed in the office. No report to the 
business manager will be made during the year 
excepting where valuable equipment is thought 
to have been stolen. 

At the end of the year a report is made on 
one of these cards for every article added to 
or dropped from the inventory. Annually a 
summary sheet is prepared for losses. This car- 
ries the same information as the card in Figure 
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FIG. 2. FORM FOR REPORTING LOSSES 
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2, but all losses for the year are listed. Any ad- 
ditional losses found at the time of the taking 
of the inventory are also included. This sheet 
shows the total losses and the cause of each. 
A second summary sheet shows all additions 
and their source. This must check absolutely 
with the inventory. A brief summary shows the 
value of equipment last year, losses, additions, 
change of value, and total value this year. 
These summary sheets are sent to the business 
office with the completed inventory. 
Whenever equipment is taken to a building 
or taken from one, suitable receipt forms are 
used in order that the principal may be held 
responsible for all equipment put into the 
building and that he may have a means of 
proving what was taken out. The form for 
transfers, for instance, is to be made out in 
triplicate, one copy in the business office, the 
second in the files of the principal, and the 
third copy signed by the person receiving the 
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equipment and then returned to the business 
office. 

A card inventory is kept of machines, like 
typewriters, which have a free-service period 
and a definite trade-in value. The card shows 
the serial numbers of the machines, date of 
purchase, make, vendor, cost, and school in 
which the machine was placed. One 3 by 5-inch 
card is used for each machine. When a machine 
is traded in, the old card is destroyed and a 
new one made. 

The system just described is suitable for a 
large city system; it may easily be adapted to 
a city where there are only a few buildings. 
The expense incident to its use should be nomi- 
nal, since most of the work will be done by 
regular staff members. The system is not per- 
fect, but is workable and an advance over 
many of those now in use. It is keenly felt that 
an efficient inventory system should be a part 
of any efficient school-business procedure. 


Providing Entertainment for Leisure-Time 
of the Schools and Community 


Lloyd H. Barker 


In September, 1932, the high school at King- 
man, Indiana, purchased a new motion-picture 
machine out of surplus funds in the students’ 
athletic association treasury and prepared a pro- 
gram of visual education for the whole school. A 
series of educational films from the Indiana State 
University were shown to the school each Friday 
afternoon. These proved to be a valuable addition 
to the regular classwork. 

The local theater had been closed for some time, 
except for a few Sunday-night motion-picture 
shows brought there by an out-of-town party. 

Acting upon his own initiative, the principal of 
the high school rented the theater for the high 
school to be operated for the entertainment of the 
public and as a source of income for the school. 
The motion-picture machine purchased by the 
school was used in the theater. 

It was decided by the principal and class spon- 
sors to allow the different classes of the high 
school to take their turn in sponsoring the shows 
each week. Talent from the class was used to fur- 
nish special features for the show. This not only 
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AUDITORIUM, WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH rary COBLESKILL, 
Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, 


Carl W. 





proved valuable in an educational way but helped 
to attract a larger crowd. 

The plan was received enthusiastically by the 
students and the public. No one voiced any criti- 
cism of what the school had done and many ex- 
pressed their personal approval because it did away 
with Sunday-night shows and furnished clean, 
wholesome entertainment which kept the young 
people in their home community. 

The adventure was a financial success. After a 
certain amount of the proceeds from each show 
was paid into the general school fund to pay for 
the rent for the theater, the remaining sum was 
turned over to the class sponsoring the show. 

Under the supervision of the teachers, different 
members of the classes were responsible for obtain- 
ing films, printing tickets, advertising the show, 
heating the theater, selling and collecting tickets, 
and many other duties which arose in the efficient 
management of the theater. From these responsi- 
bilities the students gained much practical busi- 
ness training. 
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The auditorium is not merely a hall but is a large center of instruction. The ar is ‘itted for school theatricals and the 
room is equipped with a motion-picture booth. The stage adjoins a music room. 
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WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COBLE 


Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, N. Y 


SKILL, NEW YORK 


The William H. Golding Junior-Senior High School 


The new junior-senior high school at Coble- 
skill, New York, was dedicated on February 3, 
1933, with the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Frank P. Graves, delivering the dedi- 
catory address. The school bears the name of 
the president of the board of education, Wil- 
liam H. Golding, county judge, who has been 
a member of the board of education of the 
village high school for a quarter of a century. 

This building is the outgrowth of the cen- 
tralization of thirty districts about Cobleskill 
as the center, with a total registration of 1,441, 
and an assessed valuation of $5,157,826. In 
recognition of the educational and cultural 
value of the school environment as so convinc- 
ingly advocated by Owen D. Young, in his 
recent radio address to the educators attend- 
ing the National Education Association at Chi- 
cago, special attention was directed to the 
beauty and attractiveness of surroundings, both 
in the selection of the site and in the planning 
of the building. 

After considering several localities, a plot of 
22 acres extending well up the slope of an ele- 
vation locally known as Shanks Mountain was 
selected by a decisive popular vote. The build- 
ing is located on the first rise of this slope well 
above the main thoroughfare which it faces 
several hundred feet distant. It is readily ac- 
cessible by car or on foot through a well- 
graded extension of a side street. The main ath- 
letic field is on a second rise of ground in the 
rear of the building at an elevation some 15 
ft. above it. At the front and left of the build- 
ing, at an elevation several feet above the road, 
is a level tract of several acres for general recre- 
ation and more especial use of the girls. 

From the school one gets a far-flung view 
of the charming Schoharie Valley far up the 
east and down the west, with the foothills of 
the Catskills stretching out to the sky line on 
the south. On a neighboring hill across the 


COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 


Frank H. Wood, New York City 


highway, at an elevation of comparable height, 
the buildings of one of the state schools of 
agriculture form a prominent feature of the 
adjacent landscape. Visitors are lavish in their 
praise of the fine setting and of the skill and 
artistry manifested in fitting the building to 
the site and to the surroundings. 





The building is a three-story structure, with 
a basement extending under a portion of it, in 
which are located the custodian’s workroom, a 
storeroom for bulk supplies, a receiving room 
where supplies are unpacked for distribution, 
a room for the electrical apparatus with panels 
and switches to control the needs of the build- 


A TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
Individual tables and chairs, interesting colored glass panels in the doors, and warm brown woodwork contribute to the 
interesting character of all the classrooms. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE ROOM 


This room, intended for introductory classes in science, is fitted with 
tables for two pupils each, a demonstration desk for the teacher, and built- 


in czbinets for apparatus and supplies. 







THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


The principal’s suite is the nerve center of the school from which the 
daily program is handled. It contains not only a private office and a general 
public office, but also a vault for records, several storerooms, and a toilet. 


It adjoins the front entrance. 





A KITCHEN UNIT 
The domestic science department includes in 
kitchens arranged with a gas range, a 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 


Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, N. Y. 


the food laboratory unit 
table, a kitchen cabinet, 


and a 


kitchen sink. Two girls work in each unit under conditions which approxi- 


mate as nearly as possible those found in the better class of homes. 


ing for power and illumination, a room for the 
plenum fan which forces tempered fresh air 
to the auditorium and gymnasium, and at a 
lower level a spacious, well-lighted boiler room 
and a pocket of liberal size for the storage of 
coal. The boilers are low-pressure steam 
vacuum, with automatic control. The unit sys- 
tem is used to ventilate the schoolrooms. 

The building has stations for 43 teachers and 
1,264 pupils. The entire cost exclusive of fur- 
niture and equipment was $499,985, or $396 


per pupil. It is of type A fire-safe construction. 

The exterior of the building has been de- 
signed in the English Collegiate Gothic, a style 
harmonizing with the setting of the structure 
on a hillside suggestive of rural Britain. The 
materials used were a variegated buff brick, 
ranging from tan to deep violet. The cast-stone 
trim was colored to harmonize with the selected 
brick, and the surface rough-cut to give con- 
trasting shadows and add life to the structure. 
The window frames and sash are of steel. 


In addition to facilities for the usual pre- 
scribed scholastic and cultural subjects, liberal 
provision has been made for occupational 
courses in commercial work, homemaking, and 
mechanics. Students in agricultural courses re- 
port for their technical work to the State School 
of Agriculture across the way. 

One entering the building through the vesti- 
bule of the public approach passes into the 
main lobby, the general design of which was 
taken from an old Tudor castle. It has light, 
tinted walls of antique plaster, with finish and 
decoration that impart a feeling of cheer and 
the warmth of a friendly, homelike welcome, 
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GYMNASIUM, WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 


Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, N. Y. 


This room has been planned for a general program of physical education. It is large enough for basketball games, etc. The floor is large enough to permit the placing of 
temporary bleachers on the four sides of the room. Cross ventilation is provided by full length windows on one side and half length windows on the opposite. 


To the right is the administration suite and its 
auxiliaries, fully equipped to care for the busi- 
ness and records of the school, the principal’s 
office in a convenient location and pleasing set- 
ting, and a general-purpose room where the 
school board convenes, where teachers meet for 
conference, and small groups assemble for lec- 
tures or consultation. In this suite the business 
side of the school is centered, the regulations 
and policies are formulated, the programs of 
work are laid out, consultations with pupils, 
parents, and the general public are conducted, 
and the payrolls of the teachers and other em- 
ployees of the system are made up. 


Across the lobby is the auditorium, with a 
comfortable seating capacity for 1,000 adults. 
This room is well conceived in design, propor- 
tions, and appointments, graceful, and artistic 
without suggestion of vain display or useless 
ornamentation. The seats selected with a view 
to ease and comfort are durable in character, 
pleasing in pattern, and harmonious in color 
tone. The well-proportioned stage, with its 
equipment selected with discriminating care to 
serve all needs without ostentatious effects, is 
of ample size for all class plays, school theatri- 
cals, commencement, and community functions. 
The lighting fixtures are attractive in appear- 
ance and efficient in operation. 

Adjoining the auditorium, with which it is 
linked by a door connecting with the stage, is 
a room of special charm tastefully equipped 
for music and for training in oral English and 
public speech. It will also prove of convenient 
service both for evening entertainments in con- 
nection with the auditorium and for small com- 
munity functions. 

On this floor, well located for accessibility, 
a gymnasium 72 by 90 ft., with a seating 
Capacity of 600, provides liberal area for physi- 
cal training and indoor recreation, both for the 
school and the general public. It is so planned 
as to be readily divided into two sections to 
provide room for two full groups of pupils un- 
der training. A corridor at the west end leads 


directly to the athletic field. Another at the 
east end affords direct entrance and exit facili- 
ties. 

Adjoining the gymnasium is the health suite 
with waiting room, rooms for health consulta- 
tion, and first aid, for oral hygiene, for correc- 
tional training, for preparation, and for physi- 
cal director. On this floor also are the shops 


PRYSICAL DIRECTOR 
& CORRECTIONAL 


and some classrooms for elementary pupils liv- 
ing in the immediate vicinity. 

On the second floor, easily accessible from 
all parts of the building, are the commodious 
junior-and-senior study halls. On this floor the 
library with its special fittings, furnishings, and 
finish imparts an air of cheer, comfort, a feel- 
ing of fascination, an invitation to linger a 
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WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 
Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY, WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 
Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, N. Y. 


The library is the most attractive room in the building. 


Where the walls are not filled with book shelving, they are 


paneled. The furniture is finished in a rich brown to harmonize with the wall finish. The rubber tile flooring is in two shades 
of green. The chandeliers are of special design to harmonize with the furnishings. The room has an air of quict that contributes 


very much to its effective use for study and reading. 


while to read, study, and meditate. It has been 
the aim to center on this floor, so far as prac- 
ticable, the facilities for instruction in those 
subjects in which the class enrollment usually 
runs highest — the required subjects. On this 
floor, too, are rooms for teachers, for confer- 
ence, and for special student activities. 

On the third floor are rooms for commercial 
courses, for homemaking, foreign languages, 
science, and mathematics. Here also in bright, 
cheery quarters, so located that odors can be 
readily kept from penetrating through the 
building, are the kitchen and dining rooms for 
pupils and teachers, well supplied with modern 
cafeteria equipment. The greatest attraction on 
this floor, however, is the spacious room for 
biology and general science, with its aquarium 
and growing beds in the bow-window projec- 
tion, a room so oriented as to receive continu- 
ous sunlight throughout the school day. The 
magnificence of the view in all directions from 
its many windows adds to its beauty and 
charm. 

In the accompanying pictures, a_ typical 
classroom and other special features are por- 
trayed which it will be unnecessary to describe 
in words. There are some general characteris- 
tics, however, that are of particular interest 
both to those who are housed in the building 
and to those who visit it. 

In those rooms or sections where noise from 
without or within would disturb the orderly 
functioning of the school program, effective 
acoustical treatment has been used. They in- 
clude corridors, auditorium, gymnasium, music 
room, shops, and cafeteria. 

The wood. trim of doors, windows, black- 
boards, cases, and shelves, is of oak. The wall 
plaster has a light-cream tint to prevent eye- 
strain and is slightly roughened to prevent 
g'are. Classroom, study room, recitation room, 
and office floors are of wood-block, laid in pat- 
tern directly on the concrete floor in a mastic 
cement that acts as a cushion. Lobby, corridor, 
laboratory, shower and locker-room floors are 
of cement terrazzo because of its durability, 
its bright, cheery appearance, the ease with 


which it is maintained in a clean and sanitary 
condition, and its high degree of light reflec- 
tion. 

The glass panels in class, recitation, and 
study-room doors are unique and deserve a 
special mention. The purpose of the room is 
portrayed in the leaded glass symbolically, or 
by the use of some suggestive phrase or maxim, 
or by combination of both. For example, on 
the door of the biology room is depicted a 
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spider and its web with an unsuspecting fly 
about to be enmeshed in its toils; on a study- 
room door a wise old owl symbolizes a call to 
duty and seems to exhort to diligence and per- 
sistence in the pursuit of knowledge; on a 
music-room panel, orchestral instruments and 
a chord of music with the words “Music is the 
language of the soul’; on the door of the art- 
room, an artist and his easel with the words, 
“Beauty is truth and truth is beauty”; on the 
library door an open book with the words, 
“Search for truth.” Such touches as_ these 
throughout the building cost little and seem 
more fitting and useful than costly columns or 
other ornate construction. 

Care has been exercised to keep the corridors 
free from all objectionable projections, obstruc- 
tions, or installations that interfere with the 
attractive finish and appearance of the walls 
or their use for picture decoration. There are 
no stairways in corridors to exclude the light, 
to narrow the exits or offend the eye; no lock- 
ers to darken, deaden, and render decorative 
treatment impossible; no gongs, hose, drink- 
ing fountains, or other projections to interfere 
with pleasing effects. On the contrary, the walls 
of the corridors are bright and cheerful and 
fitted with a picture mold at the ceiling angle 
for the display of works of art and general 
educational interest. 

All in all it has been the steadfast aim 
throughout to make the interior homelike in 
effect and feeling instead of institutional, to 
provide an environment that is at once cultural, 
refining, and ennobling in its influence with the 
consciousness that one’s environment, espe- 
cially in youth, has a silent but inevitable in- 
fluence on conduct and character, on sentiments 
and ideals. This course was adopted in the 
belief that the departure from the usual prac- 
tice would enlist the interest and sympathy of 
the student body, would appeal to their better 
selves, would increase their interest in school 
life, promote a zest for work, and stimulate a 
desire to excel. The results thus far have been 
gratifying. 





BIOLOGY LABORATORY, WILLIAM H. GOLDING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 
a Ed ; Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York, N. Y. 
This interesting room has west and south fronts and is fitted with students’ experiment tables, a bay window for growing 
plants, and an alcove for living specimens. It is amply fitted with storage cabinets. The diamond paned windows, the paneled 
lintel over the alcove, and the interesting furniture reduce the institutional appearance of the room. 
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KINDERGARTEN, HIRAM L. DORMAN SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A School Building with Institutional Atmosphere 
Pleasantly Modified 


A significant addition to the public buildings 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, is the Hiram L. 
Dorman School, in Pine Point District, erected 
by the city in 1931-32, to accommodate ele- 
mentary-school pupils. The building, now in 
the second year of its service, displays a wide 
variety of practical innovations introduced by 
its architect, Morris W. Maloney, which all 
add to the comfort of the pupils, safeguard 
their health, and solve many teaching problems. 

A general trend toward the Colonial style 
distinguishes the building and is a graceful 
tribute to the traditions of the community, 
lending a touch of individuality consistent with 
the dignity of the building. 

The fundamentals of school-building con- 
struction — lighting, heating, fireproofing, sani- 
tation, and _ ventilation— have been scien- 
tifically treated and much of the equipment was 
especially designed by the architect. The re- 
quirements of modern school-building design 
have been met in every detail and no waste 
space has been permitted. The plan of the 
building is such that an enlargement is possi- 
ble to an eventual pupil capacity of 840. At 
present the building accommodates 520 pupils, 
comprising the following rooms: 

Eleven standard classrooms and a kindergarten ac- 
commodating 80 pupils 

One administrative suite 

One principal’s office 


One teacher’s restroom 
Kitchenette 
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Morris W. Maloney, Architect, Springfield, Massachusetts 


S. M. Neal, Springfield, Massachusetts 





STANDARD CLASSROOM, HIRAM L. DORMAN SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Morris W. Maloney, Architect, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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HIRAM L. DORMAN SCHOOL. SPRINGFIETD. MASSACHUSETTS 
Morris W. Maloney, Architect, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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FLOOR PLANS. HIRAM L. DORMAN SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Morris W. Maloney, Architect, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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One manual-training room 

One domestic-science recom 

One supply room on each floor and in the basement 
heating plant 

Separate toilet facilities 

Of these units, the kindergarten is of out- 
standing interest, due to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the importance of surroundings 
upon pupils at this impressionable age. During 
the day this 24 by 68-ft. room accommodates 
80 pupils, and at night it becomes a community 
center for teachers’ meetings, mothers’ clubs, 
community dances, and other similar com- 
munity affairs. Here the Colonial atmosphere 
has been strengthened by lockers holding Patty 
Hill blocks and other materials, and by settles 
flanking the large fireplace. Every precaution 
has been taken for keeping the kindergarten 
pupils separate during school hours, and there 
is a special entrance. 

Every possible means for fire prevention has 
been taken. The building is of fireproof con- 
struction from basement to roof. The bearing 
walls are of solid brick, the floors are of steel- 
truss joists and concrete slabs, and the roof is 
of similar construction, overlaid with insula- 
tion. Three stairways, one at each end, and a 
third in the center of the building, prevent 
crowding; and steel stairs, with abrasive treads 
and landings, render safe and rapid exit in con- 
gested traffic. The stairs, railings, and balusters 
are of steel. The corridor wainscoting of black, 
vitreous-glazed brick, is in harmony with the 
black-and-gold terrazzo floors. The ceilings are 
acoustically treated to absorb traffic and pupil 
noise. In giving consideration to the esthetic 
effect, nothing has been left undone to insure 
efficiency in construction and comfort for the 
occupants. 

The rooms are lighted by banks of awning- 
type windows, without masonry mullions, but 
with tops flush with the ceiling. Heavy slatted 
shelves at the bottom of these windows pro- 
vide space for plants, aquariums, and similar 
nature study. The special type of semi-indirect 
lighting system has proved entirely successful 
in use. In fact, the local light company has 
pronounced the system as entirely up to the 
standard. 


(Concluded on Page 59) 
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M. H. and B. Hoyt, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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A Remodeled Grade School 72 Denver, Colorado 


As a good illustration of how a school build- 
ing may be enlarged, modernized, and beau- 
tified, let us spend a few moments considering 
the Steele Grade School located in Denver, 
Colorado, on one of Denver’s beautiful park- 
ways, facing west toward the mountains. 

The school, originally of common dark 
pressed brick, was built in 1913, to accommo- 
date about 400 pupils. But situated in a grow- 
ing and high-class neighborhood, it was soon 
found to be inadequate both as to size and 
comfort. The whole structure, therefore, under- 
went renovation and enlargement in 1929, and 
now stands as one of the city’s adequate school 
buildings, with a capacity of about 700 pupils. 

In addition to several new classrooms on 
the floor layout, an auditorium was also in- 
cluded, to seat 400. The gymnasium, located 
on the ground floor, is thoroughly modern in 
every respect. In size, approximately 40 by 60 
feet, its ceiling height of about 35 feet is in 
good proportion, supported by steel roof gird- 
ers. The boiler room was revised, and new 
locker, shower, and toilet rooms were installed, 
all the shower and toilet-room partitions being 
those of enameled steel construction. 

At the north side, and at the southeast corner 
of the building, new stairs were built, and new 
corridors were provided to serve the new class- 
rooms at the north end of the building. These 
additions and improvements are all of fireproof 
construction. The library, office, and kindergar- 
ten were re-located and the last-named was 
made larger. Modern in every detail, it is a 
room of beauty, convenience, and pleasure for 
the kiddies. The library, or history room, is 
also deserving of a word of special mention. Its 
walls and ceiling are of dark paneled wood, 
its lighting fixtures appropriately modern in 
design, while attractive bookcases line the walls 


Lucy Ayers Eisenberg 


of the entire room, which is comfortably fur- 
nished with reading tables and chairs. In the 
remodeling of the building, space was also 
allotted to more “shomerooms,” classrooms, and 
a Clinic. 

Producing a very unique and attractive ex- 
terior, the old projecting metal cornice and 
metal molds were removed. A base course of 
brick was added in the new portion to match 
the old. Belt courses of promenade tile were 
introduced in the design. In the west elevation, 
the doorway is entirely new. The windows, 
however, were spaced to correspond with the 
present south half of the elevation. The two 
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new towers have domes made up of various 
kinds of tile in mosaic patterns. The entrance- 
way itself is new, and the complete building, 
old and new, has been stuccoed. The roof was 
reconstructed over the old part to conform with 
the new design. All new windows are of the 
same size and style, as a matter of economy, to 
match those already in use. 

Inside, the building was refinished through- 
out, including all wall surfaces, even in the 
toilet rooms. The new finish is hard, rough 
plaster, with terra cotta paint decorations. No 
new floors were necessary. It was the intention 
of the architects to make the new portions of 
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M. H. and B. Hoyt, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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the building conform in a consistent way with 
the original part, so that when completed it 
would stand as a harmonious unit. 

An entirely new heating and ventilating sys- 
tem was not necessary. The original low-pres- 
sure coal-burning boilers were enlarged to cor- 
respond with the increased area, and the tem- 
perature controlled by temperature regulators. 
The building, however, was equipped with 
new lighting system. Program clocks, fire 
alarm, intercommunicative telephone, and ra- 
dios have been installed in the new part of the 
building, as well as new blackboards, and new 
bulletin boards. And where toilet apparatus had 
to be replaced, new fixtures have been fur- 
nished. New lockers, cabinets, and wardrobes 
have been installed to the number necessary to 
accommodate the increasing attendance. 

In driving by the Steele School, one’s atten- 
tion is attracted to the well laid out grounds 
surrounding it. Besides the kindergarten, the 
building accommodates grades one to six, in- 
clusive, and adapts itself well to the new types 
of educational organization and _ teaching 
method. 

The entire cost of remodeling this school 
building, exclusive of furnishings, was approxi- 
mately $166,000. 


The designers were Architects Hoyt and 
Hoyt, Denver, Colorado, whose work for a 
number of Denver’s finest buildings will speak 
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M. H. and B. Hoyt, Architects, Denver. Colorado. 


for many years to come as proof of their artis- 
tic and practical ability. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETS IN 
MILWAUKEE 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
will meet September 18 to 20, in the Hotel Schroeder, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

President H. W. Schmidt, of Madison, Wis., has 
prepared a very interesting and helpful program, which 
covers many pertinent features of schoolhouse plan- 
ning. Following the general custom, the larger part of 
the papers and reports will be presented by members 
of the association. 

Among the topics to be presented are reports on re- 
search, covering influence of window spacing on desk 
lighting, school-plant insurance, economies in building 
construction, ventilation, legislation affecting the 
schools, functional planning of buildings, and many 
other subjects of particular interest to members of the 
association. 

The program for this year provides for a number 
of round-table sessions for the discussion of typical 
experiences regarding practice, methods, materials, and 
devices used by members during the past year. 

A feature of the program will be reports of a num- 
ber of committees on codes, legislation, standards, and 
mechanical systems for schools. 

The local committee in charge of arrangements for 
the meeting is in charge of Mr. William C. Bruce, 
secretary of the Council, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOME THOUGHT-PROVOKING QUESTIONS 
ON TAXATION FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


To the Editor: 


Will not one of the eminent professors who advo- 
cate increasing state support to schools or a general 
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policy of financing schools on a_ state-wide basis, 
answer the following questions: 

1. How does a state get money? 

2. Does not all money in the state treasury come 
out of the pockets of taxpayers? 

3. Is it not disingenuous to talk about new sources 
of revenue? Are there any new sources? 

4. Must not all taxes be paid out of capital or in- 
come? 

5. What will be the effect of a policy of confiscat- 
ing capital by taxation? Must it not surely end in 
ruin? 

6. Can business and industry survive if more and 
more of their income be taken by taxation? 

7. Will it prove beneficial to impoverish completely 
the few individuals who are still paying income taxes? 

8. Does anyone of intelligence still believe in a 
“soak the rich” pelicy of taxation? Is so, will he 
study the result of Congress’s attempt to do this in 
1932? 

9. If the state is to be the chief support of the 
schools, must not all communities be treated alike? 
Must not even the pcorest communities be provided 
with schools equal to those provided for the richest 
communities? Does anyone believe that taxes can be 
increased sufficiently to accomplish this? 

10. Is not the only other alternative for the cities 
that have adequate schools to divide up their school 
facilities with the rural communities? Will the people 
of the cities be willing to do this? 

11. Do not advocates of state aid to schools expect 
to get revenues from the cities to help the rural dis- 
tricts? Inasmuch as practically all cities are not now 
able to finance their own schools satisfactorily, how 
can they help other communities? 


Ursan G. WILLIs. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
August 10, 1933. 
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How School-Board Presidents see the 


Superintendent of Schools 
R. L. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, South Dakota 


What are the essential causes of the failure o: 
superintendents? What are the necessary qualifi- 
cations for success? What are the judgments o: 
school-board presidents concerning superintenden.s 
on these points? 

The presidents of boards of education come into 
close contact with the chief school executives, and 
quite generally because of their position, age, and 
experience are peculiariy fitted to record the 
causes of failure and the qualities which have led 
to the success of the chief school executive in their 
communities. As a part of a study of the superin- 
tendents in smaller cities of the northwest, the 
opinions of 351 school-board presidents in towns 
of 5,000 population and less were obtained. These 
opinions indicated that a broad combination of 
personal qualities are necessary for the success of a 
superintendent and only a few fau'ts may con- 
tribute to ruin all of his otherwise excellent work. 

In general the data derived from the study in- 
dicated that causes of failure may be divided into 
(1) general administrative faults, (2) commun.ty 
faults, (3) personal faults. The qualifications for 
success may be divided into similar classifications, 
with, however, strong emphasis upon persona! 
ability. 

During less than a century the office of super- 
intendent of schools has grown from a_ position 
of head teacher and clerk to one with responsi- 
bility and importance. The laws of the several 
states have few specific provisions that perta’n to 
the authority of the superintendent. The individual 
teacher, as a matter of fact, has more authority :n 
law than the superintendent. The superintendent 
derives most of his authority from the board of 
education, which is in law the real administrative 
power in the school system. Powers delegated by 
common consent, rather than written rules and 
regulations of boards of education, are the real 
source of the superintendent’s effectiveness. For 
this reason, codperation between the superintend- 
ent and the school board are essential for the best 
interests of the schools, for efficient organization. 
and for the continuance in office of the superin- 
tendent. 

The board of education not only elects, and 
either reélects or dismisses the superintendent, but 
it is also the group of individuals that constantly 
accepts or rejects the policies and the acts of the 
superintendent. Unofficially, the president of the 
board is, as a rule, the individual who comes into 
closest contact with the superintendent. It is he 
who reflects to the superintendent the opinions of 
the remaining members of the board. As a rule, he 
is in the confidence of both the superintendent 
and of his own associates on the board. The board 
of education, and especially the president of the 
board, should be a reliable source of data on the 
causes of failure and the essential qualifications 
for success of the chief school executive. 


Contributing Factors in Failure 


The general administrative faults of school 
superintendents as viewed by 351 school-board 
presidents, may be summarized in the following 
order, according to frequency: 

1. Failed to visit classrooms enough. 

2. Did not know the financial limits of the dis- 
trict. 

3. Spent too much time in the office. 

4. Too easily sold on new equipment and 
“fads.” 

5. Inability to plan and administer the finances 
of the schools. 

’ 6. Reached conclusions too hastily. 

7. Failed to delegate responsibility to assistants. 

8. Lacked confidence in his own judgment. 

9. Did not select and recommend strong 
teachers. 

10. Showed favoritism among teachers. 

11. Too much inclined to have his own way. 


Lack of Business Ability 


One striking fact to be observed in the ranking 
of general administrative faults is the lack of 


business ability on the part of superintendents. 
Three of the first five weaknesses observed by 
school-board presidents dealt with this phase of the 
executive’s work. One schoo!-board president wrote 
at length on this weakness. He said in part: “I have 
been a member of the school board for 
twenty years and have seen quite a few 
superintendents come and go, and the greatest fai!- 
ing of all of them is that they failed to manage 
the finances of the schools. In other words, they 
were not business men.” Another ‘board president 
concluded his remarks by saying: “In other words, 
school superintendents are d—— poor busines; 
managers.” 

These criticisms seem rather harsh. Whether 
they have been influenced by the fact that a 
majority of school-board presidents are business 
men or professional men who necessarily must 
take a businesslike view of the success of any un- 
dertaking is difficult to say. It is clear, however, 
that the superintendent must accept a part of the 
business responsibility of the schools. It is quite 
possible that this impression of unbusiness'ike 
action reflects the lack of proper training of super- 


intendents in the professional courses of colleges 
and universities. 


Community Faults 


The community faults of superintendents, in the 
judgment of the board of presidents, were ranked 
as follows: 

1. Too much afraid of criticism to take a stand 
on important issues. 

2. Lack of interest and activity in civic and 
religious affairs of the community. 

3. Sought public favor too much. 

4. Declined to enter into the social life of the 
community. 

5. Not careful and thoughtful in accepting socia! 
associates. 

6. Took part in community functions not ap- 
proved by a majority of the patrons. 

7. Spent too much time in community activities. 


Personal Faults 


Personal faults played a relatively small part in 
the failure of superintendents. Only twelve fau'ts 
were indicated by the presidents of school boards, 
and of these only five were found in 25 per cent 
of the replies. The faults were: 

1. Too egotistical. 

2. Lacked tact in dealing with patrons and 
others. 

3. Sought favor of those whom he considered 
prominent in the community. 

4. Talked too much in a “confidential way” with 
patrons and others. 

5. Failed to control temper. 


Inconsistencies of the Criticisms 


A few inconsistencies are found in these sum- 
maries. For example, the first community fault (the 
fear of criticism), and the first personal fault (too 
egotistical), seems to be in direct conflict. How- 
cver, an executive may fail to take a definite stand 
due to fear of criticism, and at the same time, be 
overly positive in his ideas of general school man- 
agement. This may be further indication of the 
truth of the statement, that a successful super- 
intendent must be able to “play both ends against 
the middle.” The third community fault (seeking 
public favor too much) is also somewhat incon- 
sistent with that of being too egotistical. However, 
these two characteristics may belong to the same 
individual. 


Essential Qualifications for Success 
The essential qualifications for success, as given 
by the 351 school-board presidents, may be ranked 
as follows: . 
1. Coéperative and loyal (to board, community, 
and school). 
2. Possess a thorough knowledge of the entire 
school program, with ability to supervise. 
3. Good business manager. 
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Strong disciplinarian. 

. Thorough student and scholar. 

. Fair and just to all. 

. Tactful. 

. Pleasing personality (friendly, congenial). 
. Ability to keep out of local politics. 

10. Initiative ability (to plan for future). 

11. Keeps board well informed on school affairs. 

Each of these qualifications will be recognized 
as desirable and essential. The fact that they were 
given by school-board presidents, in response for a 
list of such qualifications, should make them a 
more reliable index as to the school officials’ stand- 
ards for superintendents. 

The ability to keep out of politics is a qualifica- 
tion that the writer has failed to find mentioned 
in any of the professional literature on the super- 
intendency. Perhaps the authorities on school ad- 
ministration have taken for granted that superin- 
tendents would not be so unwise. 


Other Desirable Qualifications 


Two important qualifications that appeared in 
the replies from board presidents in small cities 
between 3,000 and 5,000 in population shou!d not 
be overlooked. They are: (1) the ability to se‘ect 
and recommend strong teachers; and (2) the 
ability to sell the schools to the community. These 
were given high rank by the 100 board members 
and presidents who ranked the eight general quali- 
fications for a successful superintendent. 


The Rank of Essential Qualifications 


As a means of further judging the essentia! 
qualifications of success, the general qualifications 
judged essential by 351 school-board presidents 
were combined with a similar list developed from 
the most important of the present literature on 
school administration. One hundred of the 351 
school-board presidents were asked to rank thes? 
qualifications. The order of rank of these quaiiti- 
cations as returned by the 100 school-board presi- 
dents, may be reduced to eight as follows: (1) 
Business administrative ability; (2) ability to 
select and recommend strong teachers; (3) ability 
to supervise; (4) strong personality; (5) codpera- 
tiveness and loyalty; (6) initiative ability; (7) 
strong disciplinarian; and (8) maintains a strong 
publicity program for the schools. 

It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, to set up 
standards that will guarantee a successful super- 
intendent. The differences in localities, the chang- 
ing economic and social conditions of the times, 
and the changing personnel of the school boards 
add to the problem. It is difficult to compare the 
causes for success of the school superintendent 
with the causes which are effective in other pro- 
fessions. In many respects, the superintendency is 
unique. Again, professional and business men need 
to gain the good will and the patronage of only a 
limited number to insure their success. A similar 
small percentage of satisfied school patrons would 
not be sufficient to cause a superintendent to be 
judged a success. 

The problem is none the less perplexing when 
the causes of failure are considered. The element 
of personality makes it necessary to qualify any 
statement concerning standard qualifications for 
success or failure of individuals. One school-board 
president wrote: “Personality is the one big thing 
that makes or breaks a superintendent of schools.” 
In commenting on the eight general qualifications 
for success, another president concluded: “From 
my many years of experience, I can trace every 
failure of former superintendents to a lack of one 
or more of these qualifications.” 

To summarize, it may be said that the super- 
intendent cannot hope to succeed, unless he defi- 
nitely contributes to the establishment of sound 
business principles in the school system; a super- 
intendent should be an able organizer, a capable 
executive, a wise supervisor, and a respected leader. 
A comparatively few mistakes and faults may lead 
to failure. 


OOIDKNS 


4 Mayfield, Ky. The high school has adopted a 
new plan, calling for a seven-period day during the 
school year. Under the program, the recitation periods 
will be sixty minutes in length, with one half of the 
time devoted to supervised study. The new program 
has been established in order to reduce the number of 
student failures, to eliminate large study halls, and to 
give students an opportunity for directed study under 
the instructor. All extra activities will be conducted 
after regular school hours, with the exception of music. 











Textbook Teaching: A Word in Opposition 


J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


I am opposed to the textbook method of teach- 
ing on the ground that such a method is out of 
harmony with not only the most progressive, but 
with generally accepted princip.es ot educat.onal 
method. It is based upon the older conception of 
the purpose of education, which made the acquisi- 
tion of facts the chief and practically only aim of 
the educational process. I am aware that educators, 
in commencement speeches, and in their profes- 
sional meetings have spoken feelingly of such 
objectives of education as teaching to think, de- 
veloping attitudes, and inculcating lofty ideals. 
More often than not these educators have been 
followed, on the same program, by others who have 
recommended highly the use of the new-type ob- 
jective tests, which test nothing but the present 
possession of isolated detached scraps of informa- 
tion. Evidently most audiences fail to see the in- 
congruity existing in such a situation and give to 
each speaker an equal amount of applause. When 
challenged on this point, the advocates of objective 
tests claim that there exists such a high correlation 
between the amount of knowledge which any given 
individual possesses, and his ability to use this 
knowledge in solving practical problems, that, 
when one measures the knowledge one measures 
also the abilities and attitudes which the knowledge 
is supposed to give to the individual possessing it. 
Careful studies made by the Research Bureau of 
the School of Education of Ohio University fail to 
uphold such a claim. But we do not need scientific 
experimentation to disprove any such assumption, 
for we are all painfully aware that the schools 
have been graduating political morons for many 
years, who have passed very creditably tests in his- 
tory and civics. 

The newer conception regards the process of 
education as a process of developing the student’s 
capacity to think, to act, and to feel, rather than 
one of cramming a child’s memory with examin- 
able facts. Textbook teaching cannot be reconciled 
with these modern views. 


The Wrong and Right Use of Books 


Probably at this point some elucidation of what 
1 mean by the term, “textbook teaching” is in 
order. I believe that my interpretation of the term 
is the one generally accepted. Textbook teaching 
refers to the method by which the student is re- 
quired to learn what is in a given book, which, for 
that particular course, is his textbook. “Tell what 
the author says,” “Take the next ten pages” or 
“Study the next chapter” represent the typical 
assignment in the textbook method. Such an 
assignment, of course, puts a heavy premium on 
the rote learning of facts, rather than upon think- 
ing. Any method, employing a book or books in a 
different manner is not “textbook teaching.” 

This implies that a given book may be a text- 
book at one time and a reference book at another. 
When it is used as a source of information which 
the student needs in order to solve a problem, or 
to complete a project or a report, or some other 
purposeful activity, it is not a textbook, but be- 
comes, for the time being, a reference or source 
book. This is the manner in which any intelligent 
adult uses a book whose main object is to set forth 
knowledge. No intelligent adult spends hours mem- 
orizing knowledge on the ground that, perhaps, 
some day he may need some of it. Yet we expect 
students to do this very thing when we teach by 
the “textbook method.” To entice them to go 
through with such an obviously sterile and mean- 
ingless activity we have had to resort to all sorts 
of artificial stimuli, such as contests, prizes and 
awards, grade lists, honors, etc., which because of 
their competitive and acquisitive character, have 
often violated the spirit of the thing being taught. 
Witness a teacher attempting to teach the princi- 
ples and ideals of codperation, by and through 
some exercise in which competition, self-advance- 
ment and the greed for gain are the distinguishing 
characteristics. 

At the beginning of the problem-and-project era 
in education, many textbook writers were seized 
with a wonderful idea—they would write text- 
books organized on the problem basis. “Problem” 
and “project” were words to conjure with. The 


use of these words would sell their books. So they 
proceeded to write books in which the subject 
matter was presented in the form of problems. The 
common procedure was to state the problem, and 
to follow the same with a careful explanation of 
the correct solution. This left for the student only 
the reading process to do, which was something he 
had already mastered. 


Books and the Thinking Process 

Obviously the student studying from such a text- 
book would be deprived of the truly educational 
part; namely, the thinking process by which the 
correct solution of the problem would be dis- 
covered and tested. It is plain that writing text- 
books on the problem basis will not overcome the 
weaknesses inherent in textbook teaching. In my 
opinion, it multiplies them. 

Much the same shortcomings may be seen in the 
various types of laboratory manuals, guides, or 
helps. The different projects or jobs are taken up 
one at a time. The student is given detailed in- 
structions as to the technique to follow, the ma- 
terial to use, etc., and has left to do only the ma- 
nipulative parts of the job. Such a procedure may 
be truthfully called “training” but it certainly is 
not “education.” 

Are we not to have any books in the schools of 
the future? Most certainly we shall and many more 
than we have today, for most schools are very 
meagerly equipped with books. But we shall use 
them as sources of information, inspiration, and 
pleasure. And they will be pretty well classified on 
this basis. The books designed to serve as a source 
of information will contain large amounts of the 
latest and most authoritative and significant knowl- 
edge very systematically arranged and copiously 
indexed to admit of ready reference. Books of this 
type will be used as sources of information to 
which a student will be taught to go when he needs 
information in order to carry on successfully the 
particular project or other type of learning activ- 
ities he is engaged in at the time. 

The books which are used as sources of inspira- 
tion and idealism and of enjoyment will differ 
radically in organization and subject matter from 
the type described above, in that they will be 
psychologically written rather than logically. 
However, they will possess this one common char- 
acteristic —they will not be used as textbooks 
which everyone in the class must read from cover 
to cover, in order that they be able to answer 
numerous fact questions concerning the material 
contained therein. That method of teaching appre- 
ciation subjects is being gradually relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 


The Author and Bookmen 


I am not a little disturbed by the attitude taken 
by bookmen as I explain to them my views on text- 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 
A TEACHER 


To be a true teacher, of the highest dimen- 
sions of power and qualification, requires a 
breadth of resources and qualities natural and 
acquired, a depth and fullness of means, tact 
in impressing oneself on others amounting 
almost to a species of personal magnetism, 
skill in government, talent in exposition power 
in analysis, fullness of knowledge, readiness 
of illustration, a sense of the beautiful in 
nature, art, and language, a simplicity of char- 
acter, a singleness of aim, a patience of spirit, 
a steadiness of purpose, an acquaintance with 
human nature and a development of religious 
feeling and principle, as well as an energy of 
will, a fire of thought and an amount of physi- 
cal vigor; which, assembled together, make 
this field of human endeavor altogether para- 
mount to every other in its demands upon the 
whole man, his whole time, his whole heart, 
and his whole strength within and without, at 
all times, in all things—Benjamin W. Dwight. 
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book teaching. They almost accuse me of attempt- 
ing to take away their bread and butter. It seems 
to me that the views I advocate, if acted upon by 
school systems generally, would result in the sale 
of larger numbers of books, not perhaps so many 
copies of one book to individual school systems but 
more in the aggregate. However, personally, I am 
not at all interested in the profits of book publish- 
ers. As an ardent book lover I am very grateful for 
the service they perform in making books available 
for me to read and I hope they continue to do so 
and to prosper reasonably well in the doing; but I 
am very much more concerned that the teaching 
methods employed in our schools be modernized 
as quickly as possible. Until the majority of our 
teachers are more effectively trained in the use of 
methods superior to the textbook method, we sha'l, 
probab‘y be forced to use textbooks, but should not 
all those interested in the more effective education 
of our youth do all we can to bring into general 
practice those methods of teaching which will 
develop and make permanent in our fo'ks the habit 
and ability of good, sound, straight thinking? 

That textbook teaching has not produced such 
results, after a long period of trial, is being amp!y 
demonstrated today by the existing social and 
economic debacle in which the nations of western 
civilization find themselves, with only a vague idea 
as to the causes of its trouble and not even a vague 
idea as to how to get out of it. Had any consider- 
able portion of our adult population been applying 
the elementary principles of sound thinking to the 
solution of our problems of government manufac- 
ture. and business, we wou!'d not be in such a 
stupidly foolish and desperately precarious posi- 
tion in which millions of our perfectly normal 
people live in hunger, fear, and shame, while food 
is so plentiful and cheap that it has been burned 
for fuel. A large proportion of our population, and 
particularly those who have been directing the 
political, commercial, and industrial activities of 
our nation, have enjoyed the benefits of high- 
school and college education, yet they have so 
mismanaged these activities as to bring this disas- 
ter upon us. 

Nothing but the failure of the majority of our 
citizens to apply the principles of sound thinking 
to their social and economic problems, personal 
and public, is the really elementary cause of the 
distressing conditions from which we are emerg- 
ing. If the native capacity to do sound thinking 
had been developed by their formal school educa- 
tion, they would not so easily have fallen a prey 
to the rapacity of our industrial and commercial 
leaders, exercised through high-powered advertis- 
ing and salesmanship, and have mortgaged their 
future. Moreover, it is equally as obvious that the 
habit and ability of thinking straight and true, on 
the part of the rank and file, constitutes the only 
satisfactory and permanent remedy of our present 
trouble and the sure preventive of a worse condi- 
tion in the future. 

The point in all this is that we have had text- 
book teaching as the chief method of instruction 
in our schools in the past few generations, and our 
teacher-training institutions have trained teachers 
to teach with textbooks. The results have been dis- 
appointing insofar as our schools have failed to 
prepare our people to meet successfully the prob- 
lems of democracy. Textbook teaching has practi- 
cally superseded lecturing in the high school, and 
even in colleges the lecture as a method of instruc- 
tion promises to become extinct within another 
generation. Textbook teaching must in the same 
manner succumb to the march of progress. Books 
will be used— more books and better books — 
but they will not be written nor used as textbooks 
but as sources of information and inspiration. In 
using them the teacher will not require students to 
learn the contents of any number of pages or sec- 
tions thereof, but he will present problematic situ- 
ations to his students, and will train his students 
to get the required information from books and 
other sources and to apply it to the solution of the 
assigned problems. 
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CHECK LIST for Determining Possible 
Economies in School Maintenance, 
and Fixed Charges 


H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


The first and second parts of this check list 
were printed in the JourRNAL for July and 
August. The list is intended as an aid to those 
who desire to scrutinize the activities of their 
local school systems for the purpose of finding 
and avoiding financial waste. The questions are 
so worded that an affirmative answer indicates 
a desirable practice. If a question is answered 
in the negative, an investigation is necessary 
to determine whether economy and efficiency 
may be attained through the modification of 
the practice. It is suggested that questions 
which do not apply to the reader’s situation be 
marked X to indicate this fact. 


MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 

Personnel 

1.. Is definite responsibility for directing the mainte- 

nance activities placed with a single individual or 

department ? 

.. Have those responsible for directing the mainte- 

nance activities had training and experience in this 

line of work? 

.. Are members of the janitorial force capable of 

making minor repairs, and do they do so as needed? 

4.. Is ability to perform certain types of maintenance 

work considered when applicants are selected to fill 

janitorial positions? 

. Are capable members of the janitorial force re- 
tained during the summer vacation to assist in per- 
forming various types of maintenance work? 

.. Are men employed in the maintenance department 

experienced in their respective lines of work? 

. Are men employed in sufficient numbers to give 

prompt and efficient service? 

. Is the size of the permanently employed mainte- 

nance staff held to a minimum consistent with the 

services to be rendered? 

9.. Are helpers or common laborers employed for cer- 
tain types of work which they can do efficiently at 
a Jower cost than the more skilled craftsmen? 

10.. Do members of the janitorial or maintenance 
force receive any special training in service? 

11.. Can workmen be depended on to apply them- 
selves steadily and diligently, without the need of 
constant strict supervision ? 

12.. Are workmen honest regarding checking in their 
time on schoolwork, and in the use of tools and sup- 
plies? 

13.. Does the school use high-school pupil assistance 
in maintenance, provided the services have sufficient 
educational value to justify this practice? 

14.. Are the members of the maintenance force paid 
reasonable wages or salaries consistent with the value 
of their services? 

Administration 

1.. In general, does the school properly maintain its 
buildings, grounds, and equipment ? 

2.. Are repairs made promptly to prevent additional 
deterioration ? 

3.. Is a maintenance program laid out over a period 
of several years in advance? 

4.. Are regular inspections of buildings, grounds, and 

equipment made to discover needed repairs? 

. Is a definite check list used when buildings, 

grounds, and equipment are inspected for repair 

needs ? 

6.. Are repairs avoided to some extent by giving in- 
structions to pupils and employees in the proper 
care of physical-plant equipment ? 

7.. Does the school make a definite and successful 
effort to promote respect on the part of pupils for 
school property ? 

8.. Is the destruction or mutilation of buildings and 

equipment by pupils discouraged by keeping the 

property in a good state of repairs? 

. Is there a definite system of reporting so that 

responsible parties will know what, when, and where 

repairs are needed? 

10.. Is work arranged to keep members of the main- 
tenance force busy throughout the year to the best 
advantage? 

11.. Is work so arranged as to keep the men profita- 
bly busy during the day? 

12.. Are workmen provided with rapid and adequate 
transportation facilities ? 

13.. Is there prompt delivery of materials so work- 
men are not held up in maintenance work? 
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Editor’s Note: This is the third installment 
of Mr. Linn’s valuable series, A Check List for 
Determining Possible Economies in School 
Administration. 
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14.. Are repairs made when they can be effected 
most economically, without unduly interfering with 
the educational program? 

15.. Are adequate shop facilities provided for mainte- 
nance work? 

16.. Are employees checked in regard to waste or loss 
of materials? 

17.. Is there an attempt to standardize the use of 
materials and equipment in definite sizes, styles, and 
makes, such as for window glass, paint supplies, 
plumbing fixtures, pupils’ desks, pencil sharpeners, 
hardware, etc. ? 

Records and Reports 

1.. Does the budget make definite and adequate pro- 
visions for necessary maintenance work to be done 
during the year? 

2.. Are comparisons of cost and proficiency made to 
determine whether repairwork should be done by 
school employees, or by outside contractors or 
laborers? 

3.. Are records kept of each job to indicate 

a).. The job done? 

b).. The individuals employed? 

c).. The time spent in performing the work? 
d).. The materials used ? 

e).. The cost of time and materials? 

4.. Is a record kept of prices paid for various mate- 
rials used in maintenance work? 

5.. Are prices on materials and equipment checked 
with current quotations? 

6.. Is delivery of supplies and materials checked with 
purchase orders? 

7.. Are plans and specifications of school buildings 
kept on file for reference when repairs and altera- 
tions are required? 

8.. Are adequate inventories and stock records kept 
of supplies, materials, and tools? 

Contracting for Repairs 

1.. Are maintenance jobs performed by outside firms 
or contractors where this may be done satisfactorily 
and more economically than by school employees? 

2.. Are definite specifications drawn up for work to 
be done by outside firms or contractors? 

3.. Are contracts for maintenance jobs let on the 
basis of competitive bids? 

4.. Are outside firms or contractors employed on the 
basis of proficiency of workmanship and relative 
cost ? 

5.. If work is done by outside firms or contractors, 
are they checked in regard to 

a).. Proficiency of workmanship? 

b).. Class and type of materials used? 

c).. Amount of materials used? 

d).. Time spent, if paid on time basis? 

e).. Adherence to specifications ? 

f).. Prices of materials, if furnished by them? 

Materials and Equipment 

1.. Are good substantial materials used for mainte- 

nance work? 

. Are materials and supplies for maintenance work 

purchased in quantities, consistent with needs, to 

get the best prices? 

3.. Are supplies and materials purchased on the basis 
of test for quality and economy? 

4.. Is a reasonable supply of extra repair parts and 
materials kept on hand for prompt use when 
needed ? 

5.. Are workmen provided with good tools and with 
labor-saving devices as may be used economically ? 

6.. Are materials salvaged, such as broken glass, sec- 
tions of pipe, parts of building fixtures, equipment, 
etc. ? 

Painting 

1.. Have the advantages and economies of spray 
painting been investigated ? 

2.. Is repairing done at intervals that prevent undue 
deterioration ? 

3.. Are paints selected on the basis of finish, cover- 
age, speed, and ease of application, as well as cost 
per gallon? 

4.. Are water paints (calcimines) used for certain 
types of wall treatment, and particularly for use on 
ceilings ? 
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5.. Are walls and ceilings starched after being painted ? 

6.. Are painting crews organized so that workmen 
are kept busy; the skilled painters painting, and the 
less skilled laborers moving and setting equipment 
and caring for minor details? 

7.. Are good materials and equipment provided so 
that painters can work efficiently and speedily with 
little loss or waste of time? 

8.. Is school furniture refinished before it becomes 
badly damaged, necessitating increased costs for re- 
finishing ? 

FIXED CHARGES 

Fire Insurance 

1.. Does the school enjoy the economical advantages 
of a state insurance plan? 

2.. If a large school district with many widely scat- 
tered risks, have the possible economies of a “self- 
insurance” plan been considered ? 

3.. Is the insurance placed with selected strong mu- 
tual companies, rather than with stock companies, 
if the rates of the former are lower? 

4.. Has a survey of school property for insurance 

purposes been made recently? 

.. Have the school officials examined copies of the 

rating sheets made out by the rating bureaus for 

school buildings to learn on what bases the rates 
are made up? 

6.. Have the school officials secured the advice of in- 
surance underwriters in regard to what should be 
done to secure lower rates? 

7.. Is: advantage taken of the coinsurance clause to 
secure lower rates? 

8.. Are properties insured for proper amounts in ac- 
cordance with the coinsurance provisions so that in 
the event of fire, the district can recover the amount 
which it expects to receive? 

9.. Are school properties insured at somewhat less 
than full insurable values, the percentages of insur- 
ance depending on the risk involved? 

10.. Have the school properties been appraised re- 
cently ? 

11.. Is the amount of insurance based on a definite 
appraisal of some kind? 

12.. Have deductible items, such as footings, excava- 
tions, underground pipes and ducts, and architects’ 
fees been subtracted from insurable amounts? 

13.. Has depreciation of property been considered in 
determining insurable values? 

14.. Have lower building and equipment costs been 
considered in determining insurable values? 

15.. Are insurance policies written for a five-year 
term ? 

16.. Are fixed seats, tables, lockers, clock systems, 
lighting fixtures, etc., considered as a part of the 
building for insurance purposes? (Building rates are 
lower than content rates.) 

17.. Have the following means of reducing fire risks 
and insurance rates been considered: 

a).. The installation and distribution of the 
proper number and types of fire extinguishers? 

b).. The installation of automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems? 

c).. The installaticn of fire doors at certain speci- 
fied locations? 

d).. The elimination of gasoline or kerosene 
stoves, or other equipment or apparatus using 
these fuels? 

e).. Providing safety cans as containers for in- 
flammable liquids? 

f).. Removing accumulations of rubbish from 
attics, closets, and other storage places? 

g).. Providing metal storage cabinets for paints, 
lacquers, enamels, oils, etc.? 

h).. Repairing broken plastering in certain 
places ? 

i).. Repairing defective chimneys, gas connec- 
tions, and electric wiring? 

j).. Isolating certain types of industrial shops? 

k).. Improving the general standards of house- 
keeping ? 

18.. Is it definitely known that proper insurance 
rates are applied to each of the several properties 
insured ? 

19.. Are fire-insurance policies written on a schedule- 
rating basis? 

20.. When new buildings are planned, are insurance 
authorities consulted with reference to changes that 
may reduce insurance rates? 

21.. Are adequate and complete records kept of all 
insurance policies? 

22.. Are insurance policies kept in a fireproof vault? 

23.. Are records kept of values of buildings and con- 
tents to prove the amount of the loss in event of 
fire ? 

24.. Are new buildings constructed largely of fire- 
resistive materials? 

25.. Is there a periodic inspection of school properties 
for fire-prevention purposes ? 

26.. Are definite rules and regulations regarding fire 
prevention issued to school employees? 

27.. Are fire extinguishers inspected periodically and 
maintained in first-class condition ? 

28.. Are the rules for the use of fire extinguishers 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Schoolhouse Construction Under the 
National Recovery Act 


HE government will expend a vast sum of money under the 

National Recovery Act for public works, state, county, and 
municipal. Out of the total of $3,200,000,000, liberal sums have 
been allotted to the several states enabling the completion of projects 
which are pressing and which at the same time will prompt the 
employment of labor. 

While the order of recognition has not in all details been finally 
fixed by the authorities at Washington, it is reasonably clear that 
projects concerning public health and social and economic welfare 
will receive preferred consideration. This means that sewage sys- 
tems, water works, schoolhouses, institutions housing dependents, 
defectives, and derelicts are first in order. In a secondary way court- 
houses, city halls, bridges, etc., will receive attention. Public high- 
ways and harbor improvements will be dealt with under separate 
appropriations. 

Thus far it has become apparent that schoolhouse construction, 
where the need can be demonstrated, will secure federal aid. In 
many sections schoolhouses have been destroyed by fire and must 
be replaced at an early date. In some instances the funds of the 
school systems have been tied up in moratorium banks, or where a 
bond issue cannot be successfully floated. There are instances, too, 
where worn-out school buildings must be replaced by new struc- 
tures. Again, there are many instances where an overcrowded con- 
dition prevails and additions are highly necessary. 

At this point it may be well to refer to the fact that the govern- 
ment makes an outright gift of thirty per cent upon any approved 
project and will accept bonds for the balance provided financial 
ability to ultimately meet the obligation can be demonstrated. 
Where the unit of government has exhausted its bond limit the plan 
of issuing a mortgage bond upon the project is suggested. 

In every state there are advisory bodies to whom projects must 
be presented. Such projects should be presented with reasonable 
clearness as to necessity and cost. General plans should be prepared 
and presented. The government provides a blank to be filled out by 
those authorized to represent the unit of government requesting aid. 

School authorities desiring to avail themselves of government sup- 
port should immediately apply to the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, Washington, D. C., for circular No. 2 which 
provides information on the manner of formulating applications for 
loans to states, counties, municipalities, and other public bodies. 


Characteristics in School-Board Deliberations 


F ONE were to draw comparisons between the deliberations en- 

gaged in by the board of education today with those of a decade 
or two ago, he would find at this time a more spirited and pro- 
nounced approach to all school-administration problems. 

The school authorities who moved along in an orderly and settled 
manner with an ample budget and a normal market for everything 
that went in and about a school plant, were not exposed to the un- 
usual, the abnormal, and critical. Ordinary precaution and care 
were necessary in guiding the educational destinies of the com- 
munity but the extraordinary did not manifest itself. 

Today the situation is changed. In facing the problem of school 
administration under conditions involving serious considerations, a 
new approach must be manifested. Circumspection and courage have 
become the order of the day. What was an easy task some years 
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ago has now become a difficult one. There must be a comprehensive 
grasp of a situation and a decisive and courageous attack upon the 
same. 

In noting the deliberations engaged in by the several boards of 
education throughout the country, we note a more outspoken atti- 
tude. The debates have become more frank, more direct, more 
pointed. Action has become more ready and more decisive. 

In the light of the fact that the modern board of education has 
been obliged, on the one hand, to face the protests of a taxpaying 
constituency and to heed the clamor of the school factors on the 
other, it must be said that the school interests have been in safe and 
dependable hands. The boards of education have, in the main, risen 
to the occasion and administered the affairs intrusted to them in 
an expedient and efficient manner. 


School Board and Teacher Freedom of Speech 


HE public press occasionally reports the case of a teacher who 
has been too free in giving voice to his views on the political and 
social issues of the day. These cases usually assume a painful char- 
acter. The offender is placed in the spotlight of public condemna- 
tion. He may find some supporters, but the trend of public opinion 
is to punish the offender by removing him from the public service. 
The question which enters in all these cases centers upon the right 
of the teacher to exercise the prerogatives of citizenship and express 
himself as freely upon current problems and trends as is within the 
province of every other citizen. And here it usually develops that no 
one can deny that right. But the wisdom of public expression on 
the controversial questions is not so readily conceded. 

The position of the teacher carries with it more than the matter 
of that private opinion, to which every person is entitled, more par- 
ticularly if that opinion is publicly expressed. It carries with it the 
prestige and influence of one who is in a pubilc position, and hence 
invites the question of scope and function in a public sense. If the 
teacher decides to take issue with public opinion and go beyond the 
service for which he has been hired, he will encounter trouble. 

In two of the larger eastern cities young schoolmasters within the 
past year publicly expressed views which bore a strong communistic 
coloring. Their views attracted the attention of the public press, 
and then came a storm of condemnation. The result was the elimina- 
tion of the offenders from the public payroll. 

The Public Education Association of New York City is discussing 
the cases of teachers who have recently been transferred because 
they incurred the displeasures of the school authorities, holds that 
certain principles are involved. “The first principle concerns the 
freedom of teachers to hold and express opinions; the second con- 
cerns the responsibility of the school authorities to maintain an 
orderly and efficient system of education.” 

The association then says: “Teachers like other citizens are en- 
titled to their beliefs and to the free expression of their opinions. 
Only by respecting these rights can the community be assured of a 
competent and self-respecting teaching force and of healthy growth 
and development in its educational system. Agitation and discontent 
among teachers will inevitably come from a sense of restriction and 
of fear, and from the belief that they are liable to discipline because 
of their out-of-school activities. 

“On the other hand, by accepting a position in the public schools 
a teacher voluntarily becomes a member of a great organization in 
which codperation and good manners are essential. The city super- 
intendent and his associates are charged with an overwhelming re- 
sponsibility. They must have and must be upheld in requisite author- 
ity to carry out their task. The conduct of the enormous business 
with which they are charged cannot be carried on without rules and 
regulations nor without some curtailment of individual liberty. These 
necessities must be recognized and accepted by the professional staff 
if hampering restrictions are to be avoided and a democratic order 
of administration established.” 

The boards of education called upon to deal with cases of this 
kind have been most liberal in reaching a decision and have usually 
given the offending teacher the benefit of the doubt. The conclusions 
reached by the Public Education Association, above quoted, unques- 
tionably state the situation fairly and justly. 
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School Boards Subject to Press Criticism 


T A TIME when the public mind is in a disturbed condition, 
the public press lends itself more readily to criticism and fault- 
finding of things said and done by the agencies of government. Thus, 
it is found that the school authorities come in at this time for more 
than a customary share of scoring at the hands of newspaper writers. 
The general complaint heard during recent months is that the 
school authorities are not sufficiently frank and explicit about their 
deliberations and conclusions. The question of finance is the bone of 
contention. Why not make a more drastic reduction? Why retain 
this or that study ? Why continue the health service? Why not econ- 
omy in place of extravagance? and so on. 


There are instances where boards of education have been some- 
what close-mouthed about their policies and departures. Many have 
gone along for years without being called upon to give an account- 
ing of what they were doing or nroposed to do. The fact that they 
performed their task completely and well, inspired the assurance 
that the public was satisfied. 

But the public mind may, like that of a single individual, be- 
come subject to an irritable mood and find fault simply because 
somebody has been silent and uncommunicative. The theory behind 
the proverb about letting a sleeping dog lie, does not apply here. The 
public mind does not sleep in these days of economic unrest. It is 
in an inquisitorial attitude. It wants to be informed, assured, con- 
soled. 

Thus, candor and frankness are the order of the day. The schools 
belong to the people, and it is they that must be drawn into the con- 
fidence of those who administer its affairs. Some of the boards of 
education found it quite expedient to stage public hearings, state the 
facts as they are, and invite judgment. Such hearings, while at times 
noisy and not without embarrassing incidents, usually disarm sus- 
picion and make for confidence and coéperation. 


The newspaper editor who seeks to reflect the unrest of the com- 
munity by making a job at this or that thing done, or proposed to 
be done, by the local school authorities is more likely to find food 
for thought in frank discussions and to go on the affirmative side of 
the school-administrative service. 

The newspaper editor who seeks to reflect the unrest of the com- 
munity will always find something about the school-administrative 
service that can be criticized. He may find it more expedient to 
place himself on the negative side of the question in hand, and with 
apparent sincerity conserve the public interest. It usually follows, 
however, that where an editor enters more deeply into the merits of 
a school-administrative problem, he lands on the affirmative side and 
is disposed to defend the school authorities against an unjustified 
opposition. 

The press, in its capacity as the representative of the public, per- 
forms a valuable service not only by denouncing unwise procedure, 
but also by supporting laudable departure. A misguided public 
opinion is frequently set right by the incisive and vigorous voice of 
an editor who knows truth when he encounters it, and is courageous 
enough to express it. 


The American Business Attitude on Education 


HE attitude set forth by American business on the conduct and 
cost of government has been variously interpreted. On the other 
hand, there can be no mistake, that government has sought, as never 
before, to come to the aid of business. The interrelation between 
the two, namely, government and business, is closely interwoven 
and inseparable. 
There has been some concern as to the attitude of American busi- 
ness toward education. There are instances on record where that 
attitude has assumed a peculiar harshness, which in turn has caused 
a state of alarm on the part of those identified with the school in- 
terests. Educational leaders here and there have been led to the 
thought that business was in some manner conspiring to injure the 
cause of education. 
But extremes are met by extremes. The vociferous banker has 
been met by the overheated schoolmaster. The rank and file of edu- 
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cators do not believe that American business is engaged in any 
conspiracy designed to crush the schools. 

The tendency of the day is to scrutinize all government expendi- 
tures. The item expended for education comes under this scrutiny. 
The policy of retrenchment is urged by an entire taxpaying con- 
stituency and not alone by the business man. If the banker is too 
exacting in the matter of loans for school purposes, it is because he 
is governed by the law of self-preservation. It is not conceivable 
that he is in an attitude of animosity or vindictiveness. 

Roger W. Babson, the economist, who reflects the attitude of 
American business, voiced his support for the cause of education in 
a recent bulletin as follows: “The real test of our wealth is how we 
would get on if all our mortgages, stocks, bonds, bank accounts, 
and insurance policies were wiped out. Have we ourselves the char- 
acter, health, and ability to start over again and earn ‘an honest 
living,’ or have we children or grandchildren who, without any help 
from us or our securities, have the character, health, and ability to 
support us? If so, we are safe — but not otherwise. This means that 
the real test of our wealth is the number of our children and grand- 
children who are God-fearing, healthy, and well educated.” 

The schools are here hailed as “the new form of insurance,” 
which cannot and must not be neglected. Nor is it likely that the 
interests of the public schools which are an inseparable part of the 
American scheme of government will be ignored. 


The Official Tenure of School Superintendents 


STATEMENT was recently issued by the Federal Office of 
Education on the tenure of office as applied to the office of 
school superintendent. It appears that some twenty superintendents 
have held their positions for a period of thirty-two years and over. 
When it is remembered that the average continuous services in 
any one community, is only three years, the above statement assumes 
special interest. The most remarkable record is that of Lawton B. 
Evans, of Augusta, Georgia, who was appointed on November 11, 
1882, and is still in the harness, having served a period of fifty-one 
years. Another remarkable record is that of Louis G. Rundlett, of 
Conrad, N. H. He was appointed on August 1, 1885. 

In a day when changes come with frequency, the wisdom of long 
tenure of service may be questioned. And yet much may be said in 
favor of greater stability in the school-superintendency service. 
Certain it is, that the average tenure of three years does not give 
promise of a satisfactory relationship between superintendent and 
boards of education. The situation may suggest that incompetency 
characterizes the average superintendent, or that the boards of edu- 
cation are, in the main irrational or unappreciative. 

It nevertheless, remains that the school executive -who is com- 
petent and keeps abreast with the progress of his time can render 
a better service than is rendered by a number of successive short- 
term executives. One cause for the frequency of changes must be 
found in the migratory spirit of the schoolmaster who aspires from 
a position in the country to the city, from small to the large center 
of population. 

On the whole, the frequency of change, is a national characteristic. 
There is a peculiar restlessness, a stirring for better surroundings, 
more lucrative compensation, for a wider field of service. The school- 
master, like the business man, means to forge ahead and do better 
for himself tomorrow than he did yesterday. This is a tendency 
which is impelled by an innate ambition and in keeping with the 
spirit of progress. It is typically American. 


In the future, business must undertake a scientific and fearless 
study of its own problems, a program which can be carried out only 
by schools, colleges, and graduate institutions of business adminis- 
tration; that if American business and American capitalism are to 
survive ... and keep American individual liberty from falling 
before a dictatorship . . . it will be through changing the attitude 
of business from self-interest and the accumulation of money as a 
measure of personal success, to an attitude of social service in which 
capital and labor work together for the good of the entire American 
Nation. — William John Cooper. 
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Baltimore Citizens Scrutinize the Schools 


The idea of inviting the public into the confi- unnecessary special studies was readily answered 


dence of the school authorities was carried out in 
the city of Baltimore with satisfactory results. It 
will prove of interest to other communities to note 
the procedure employed and the results obtained. 

A general Citizens Advisory Committee was 
formed. Under its guidance a series of subcommit- 
tees were organized under the headings of Art, 
Home Economics, Music, Industrial Arts, Voca- 
tional Education, Health Education, Statistics and 
Research, Business Department, Special Educa- 
tion, Colored Schools, Elementary High Schools. 
These several committees approached their tasks 
with the idea of ascertaining whether proper econ- 
omy was being exercised and whether standards of 
efficiency were being maintained. By thus dividing 
the labors of investigation and study, each com- 
mittee was enabled to go to the bottom of things 
and secure a comprehensive knowledge of the 
school status from both the financial and pro- 
fessional point of view. 

The subcommittees made their reports to the 
general committee with the result that the latter 
had a complete picture of the situation and could 
report to the general public its own findings. The 
general committee reported that it found “no evi- 
dence of waste in any of the departments of the 
school system,” and added that ‘“‘the administra- 
tion and operation of the schools has been brought 
to a relatively high state of efficiency and good 
management.” 

The charge that the school system engages in 


by the committee. It found these so-called “fads 
and frills a highly advisable and necessary part of 
public-school education and that the cost thereof is 
but a very small part of the total amount ex- 
pended for the maintenance and operation of the 
schools.” 

The expediency of bringing the public mind to 
the service of the schools is well demonstrated 
here. It allays suspicion and silences unwarranted 
criticism. Other communities may well profit by 
the experience of the Baltimore school authorities 
in adopting a course of openness and frankness in 
dealing with the subject of public education. 

The movement in the direction of citizens’ com- 
mittees who investigate the public service has not, 
however, in every instance proved either expedient 
or helpful. Some of these self-constituted tax- 
payers’ committees have singled out the school 
systems for attack and have gone lightly on other 
branches of the public service. 

Thus, the citizens’ committee idea has not 
worked out satisfactorily where the motive was 
vindictive and antagonistic rather than unbiased 
and codperative. Mere faultfinding and criticism 
designed to be obstructive rather than promotional 
has, in several instances, led to embarrassments 
rather than an equitable solution. The Baltimore 
approach was guided by a spirit of fairness and 
equity designed to serve the general public welfare 
and also the schools as an agency of public wel- 
fare. 


A DIFFERENT VIEWPOINT 


Another Friendly Letter to Mrs. Superintendent 


My dear Superintendent’s Wife: 

As the life partner of the superintendent of 
schools in my town I believe I have realized the 
responsibility and have had the pleasure of assist- 
ing my husband in achieving success in his pro- 
fession. The wives of most schoolmen are inter- 
ested, yes, vitally interested, in the welfare of their 
husbands. That is why I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to present a viewpoint directly opposed in 
many ways to that incorporated in the friendly 
letter to Mrs. Superintendent -by a recent con- 
tributor in the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL. There is 
another viewpoint with which the wives of young 
superintendents should be familiar. 

I heartily agree with the contributor that a wife 
may be a great help in providing happy home con- 
ditions and in bearing up under the successive 
salary cuts that those in the teaching profession 
have received. 

It is with the suggestions relative to the activity 
of the superintendent’s wife in public affairs that 
I take issue. I thoroughly agree that the wife of the 
superintendent should be interested in every move- 
ment for community betterment, but the young 
woman who desires truly to help her husband will 
refrain from assuming positions of leadership. If 
one’s town needs a library, work for a library, but 
when the aim has been accomplished let others 
serve on the board and hold the positions of honor. 
In the literary club do your share by appearing on 
the program when your turn comes, but because of 
your husband’s position or your collegiate training 
do not feel that your presence should be noted at 
every meeting. My own experience has shown me 
that my refusal to sit in the “high places” has, in- 
stead of labeling me as a shirker, won me many 
friends in our community. On the other hand, had 
I accepted all the offices tendered to me I could 
not have helped, in my administration of these 
offices, losing the good will of many of the women 
who themselves were ambitious for recognition in 
those organizations to which they were deyoting 
their spare time. 

I was somewhat amused when I read the invita- 
tion to the wife of the superintendent to become 
the interpreter of her husband’s administration of 
the school system to the ladies of the community. 
It would take a gifted woman indeed to follow this 
suggestion and do it successfully. Despite the fact 


that-I have had an education equivalent, in terms 
of undergraduate and graduate work, to the aver- 
age school superintendent, I feel that it would be 
like playing with dynamite to set myself up as the 
interpreter of my husband’s educational philosophy 
to the “Drop-a-Stitch” sewing circle or to the loyal 
ladies of “I Will Belong.” For a schoolman’s wife 
adequately to interpret his administration it would 
be necessary for him to spend many hours of his 
home life discussing with his wife the workaday 
problems of the school. I consider one of my chief 
contributions to his happiness to be the home life 
that I provide for him. In our home life we devote 
little time for discussion of school administration 
and educational philosophy. I can truthfully say, 
when approached by the ladies of the P.T.A. at 
social gatherings, in answer to their numerous 
queries, “I do not know. My husband runs his job 
and I take care of mine.” We both feel that a 
twenty-four hour a day diet of school administra- 
tion would be unhygienic. How true is the old 
axiom, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” After all, the average schoolman gives a far 
greater proportion of his time to his chosen work 
than do the men in any other profession. 

Like myself, one of my dear friends is the wife 
of a school superintendent. At every gathering of 
the dear ladies of the community she places herself 
in the “limelight” by discussing the local school 
situation. There is nothing about the school sys- 
tem that her husband administers with which she 
is unfamiliar. How she enjoys enlightening her 
audience on matters educational. And her work has 
not been without its reward. Her efforts have cost 
her husband a number of jobs, but she has seen 
the country from the Appalachians to the Rockies. 
“One-year stands” are no novelty in their wander- 
ings, due to her splendid interpretations of the 
public-school system. And she holds a Ph.D. de- 
gree in Education! 

As a final thought, dear Mrs. Young Superin- 
tendent’s Wife, “let us consider the possibility of 
your attendance at summer school somewhere along 
with your husband in order that you may enroll 
for a course in Education so that a greater under- 
standing of the schools may be yours.” To me 
nothing is quite so pathetic as seeing a man off at 
summer school or, on the other hand, at a super- 
intendents’ convention, tied to his wife’s apron 
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strings when he should be spending his time mak- 
ing valuable contacts. Although the schools may 
suffer greatly because of your lack of understand- 
ing of the underlying educational principles upon 
which they are founded, send your husband to 
summer school and go to the mountains or the 
seashore for a real vacation with your children. 
The rest will do both you and your husband worlds 
of good. After all, the school board has employed 
him to be superintendent and, sad as it may seem, 
in the majority of cases has not even stopped to 
inquire regarding your existence. Your primary 
task, if you are to be the best possible partner to 
your husband, is to provide a home life which is a 
refuge from the routine cares and worries of the 
day. 


ANOTHER SCHOOLMAN’S WIFE. 


TEACHERS MAINTAIN EXTENSIVE WORK 
SCHEDULE 


Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, director of the New York 
University Institute of Education has exploded the 
contention of lay critics that teachers have a 
“snap” work schedule. Speaking recently before a 
conference in Economies in School Administration 
at New York University Dr. Dearborn said: “A 
common mistake among laymen is to assume that 
teachers have a ‘snap’ work schedule. This error 
is due to the class schedule which is expressed in 
20 or 25 hours per week. That seems to be a short 
week. No school Saturdays, frequent holidays and 
long vacations add strength to the argument. 

“This emphasis on class schedule works an in- 
justice to teachers. They spend many hours of 
work outside of the classroom. They must prepare 
each day for the work of the next. They spend 
hours correcting or checking written work—papers. 
notebooks and examinations. 

“Teachers have many administrative duties— 
often overlooked by lay critics. There are records 
to be kept and reports to make. They must hold 
individual conferences with pupils, parents and 
their administrative and _ supervisory officials. 
There is often a large amount of committee work 
that can be justified in terms of their own welfare 
and of the welfare of the school system. 

“In addition, teachers are often called upon to 
take an active part in student activities—social 
and recreational. These activities are highly im- 
portant to the pupils but they do make a demand 
on the teachers’ energy and time. 

“Furthermore, teachers must plan systematically 
to improve their abilities and to keep up to date 
professionally. So they take extension courses, 
study in summer schools, travel, subscribe to maga- 
zines, buy books. All this is a legitimate charge 
against their work schedule and belongs beyond 
the shadow of doubt on the credit side of their 
ledgers. 

“The taxpayer who feels the teacher is overpaid 
for the amount of work required must not forget. 
either, that many social demands are made on 
teachers. They must attend certain public func- 
tions; they must maintain active membership in 
local organizations; and they must move about in 
the local social groups with dignity and propriety. 
Woe be to the teacher who fails to observe these 
obligations. This same complaining taxpayer will be 
the first to crucify the teacher. 

“A ten-hour day for teachers is not uncommon 
with some work done over the week-end. This gives 
us a work schedule of fifty to sixty hours a week. 
No layman can say that this is a ‘snap’ schedule. 
Quite the contrary. Compare it, if you will, to cur- 
rent industrial codes. No, Mr. Taxpayer, you are 
wrong if you charge the average school teacher 
with loafing or with lounging in the luxurious lap of 
ample leisure. The case won’t hold.” 


4 Logansport, Ind. The board of school commis- 
sioners, on August 9, sold a $40,000 bond issue to re- 
fund bonds due and payable. The bonds were pur- 
chased by the Union Trust Company, of Indianapolis, 
at a premium of $836 par, and accrued interest, The 
duration of the bonds is five years and the interest rate 
is 5% per cent. 


4 Detroit, Mich. The public schools face a reduc- 
tion of two and a half weeks in the school year, due 
to an overestimate of the city’s share in the primary- 
school fund. The board had set an estimate of $5,000,- 
000 as its share of the fund, but it appears there is 
only $3,000,000 available. 
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A remarkable new dec- 
orative material equally 
suitable for new con- 
struction or applying 
over shabby, hard-to- 
clean walls. It is wash- 
able, stain proof, crack- 
proof—never needs to 
be painted. Especially 
desirable for schools, 
where walls need to be 
covered with a material 
which will give perma- 
nence at low cost. Many 
beautiful designs. 


SEALEX 


Wl- Covering 
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Salem Ta asl "be Michigan 


HE University of Michigan is not the first university 

to which Sealex has gone back. Hundreds of colleges, 
high schools, normal schools, and grade schools have 
piled up repeat orders on Sealex Linoleum amounting to 
many thousands of square yards. Wherever these floors 
are installed, they make good! 


In Hutchins Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan, illustrated 
above, 1800 square yards of Sealex Battleship Linoleum 
satisfy every requirement. 


In the first place, this material is really resilient. It 
diminishes the noise of footsteps—promotes an atmos- 
phere of quiet which helps students to concentrate. 


Another important advantage is permanence. Sealex 
colors are inlaid—cannot wear off. The periodic ex- 
pense of painting, staining or varnishing other floors 
is eliminated. Finally, Sealex Floors are stain-proof 


and easily cleaned. They cut down maintenance costs. 


Sealex Linoleum is quickly installed in new buildings— 
or right over the old wood or concrete in old structures. 
When installed by an authorized contractor of Bonded 
Floors or Bonded Walls, Sealex materials carry Guaranty 
Bonds on both workmanship and material. Write us for 
information. On request, our efficient field engineers, lo- 
cated in principal cities throughout the country, will 
gladly work up specifications on both your new and old 
floor-covering requirements. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALE X 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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Stair Treads Can Be Permanently Non-Slip— 





and Extremely 
Wear-resisting, too 


CHOOL building stairs certainly get plenty of 

use — and 
scuffing young feet . . 
year. But Alundum Tiles stand the gaff and provide 
real protection against slipping. Their millions of 
tiny grains of abrasive grip the foot firmly—even at 
the very nosing edge. They have a flat, unbroken 
surface—nothing to cause tripping. 


abuse hundreds of scurrying, 


. day after day, year after 


They cost a little more at first, it is true, but in the 
end much less. For there are any number of schoo!s 
where installations of Alundum Tiles have been in 
service for ten years or more and don’t yet show 
appreciable wear . 
effectiveness. 


. or the least loss of non-slip 


For maintenance work in older buildings 
there is the new Alundum Rubber Bonded 
Safety Tread . . . Easily applied on worn 
stairways of wood, steel or stone, it provides 
the same high degree of safety and durability. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 
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It’s the Kind and the Percentage of Abrasive that Makes Alundum Tiles Permanently Non-Slip 
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SCHOOL LAW 
School Lands and Funds 


The law courts will not interfere with discretionary 
powers as to the establishment and location of high 
schools vested in parish school boards, unless exer- 
cised in manifestly arbitrary, unreasonable, or fraudu- 
lent manner (La. act No. 100 of 1922, § 20, as amended 
by act No. 110 of 1928, and § 21).—Hill v. De Soto 
Parish School Board, 148 Southern reporter 248, La. 


School-District Government 

Unless an absent member of the board of education 
has due notice of a called meeting, the meeting and 
the attempted official acts thereat are void (W. Va. 
acts of 1929, c. 92, § 2) —Holton v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Guyan Valley High School, 169 Southeastern 
reporter 239, W. Va. 

A written resignation of a public official, such as 
the president of a board of education, does not take 
effect until, and may be revoked before, duly ac- 
cepted—Watts ex rel. Hunt v. Lanham, 169 South- 
eastern reporter 461, W. Va. 


Teachers 

Where a school district’s board, at the last meeting 
before an election of the new board, refused an ap- 
plication for a teaching position at the salary de- 
manded, but agreed to employ a teacher if he accepted 
a lower salary, a contract subsequently executed by 
the teacher at a lower salary when the board was not 
in session was held not a valid contract—Smith v. 
School Dist. No. 89 of Crawford County, 59 South- 
western reporter (2d) 1022, Ark. 

School-district trustees have reasonable discretion in 
determining a teacher’s compensation, and the amount 
allowed cannot be interfered with by the court, except 
for a clear abuse of discretion (Calif. school code, 
§ 5.731) —Chambers v. Davis, 22 Pacific reporter (2d) 
27, Calif. App. 

The high-school district trustees’ allowance of a 
smaller salary to a woman teacher of physical educa- 
tion and hygiene than to a male teacher of the same 
subjects was held illegal as unfair discrimination and 
violation of the statute (Calif. school code, § 5.730) .— 
Chambers v. Davis, 22 Pacific reporter (2d) 27, Calif. 
App. 

Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

The “most convenient school” within the statute 
providing that high-school pupils may attend the 
“most convenient school” within the county, and that 
their tuition shall be paid by the county, is a question 
of fact to be determined from relative distances, the 


character of the roads, the available means of trans- 
portation, and other circumstances (Ky. supplemea- 
tary statutes of 1933, § 4526b-5).—Board of Education 
of Boyle County v. Caldwell, 59 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 995, 248 Ky. 751. 

The evidence supported a finding that certain pupils 
were attending “the most convenient school’ within 
the statute providing that high-schocl pupils may at- 
tend the “most convenient school” and that the county 
shall pay their tuition (Ky. supplementary statutes of 
1933, § 4526b-5)—Board of Education of Boyle 
County v. Caldwell, 59 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
005, 248 Ky. 751. 

When a school is discontinued because of the small 
number of pupils and provision is made for sending 
the pupils to another district, the school board may 
provide transportation or allow the parents or 
guardians as compensation for transporting the pupils 
a sum not in excess of that which would otherwise 
be paid (Kans. revised statutes of 1923, § 72—601, 
72—701) —Schumaker v. School Dist. No. 141, 22 
Pacific reporter (2d) 441, Kans. 

Where a school is discontinued because of the small 
number of pupils and the parent is directed to trans- 
port his children to another district, the school board’s 
discretion in fixing the parents’ compensation, if 
within the statutory limits, is not reviewable by the 
court in the absence cf fraud or bad faith (Kans. re- 
vised statutes of 1923, 72—601, 72—701.)—Schumaker 
v. School Dist. No. 141, 22 Pacific reporter (2d) 441, 
Kans. 

That a school board, discontinuing a school, allowed 
the parents 15 cents per pupil per day for transport- 
ing them two miles to another district was held not 
so unreasonably inadequate as to indicate fraud or bad 
faith (Kans. revised statutes of 1923, § 72—601, 72— 
701). —Schumaker v. School Dist. No. 141, 22 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 441, Kans. 


SCHOOL ADMITTANCE AGE OF 
CHILDREN 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves of 
New York state, has rendered a legal ruling to Assist- 
ant District Attorney Richard H. Brown, of Valley 
Stream, in which he holds that age limits set by 
boards of education cannot be used to determine 
whether a child shall continue in school. Under the 
opinion, the only legal criterion is the child’s ability 
as a scholar. 

The decision followed an appeal by Richard H. 
Brown, an attorney of Valley Stream, who protested 


a ruling of the District 13 board of education prevent- 
ing Mr. Brown’s son, Richard, 5, from continuing at 
the Wheeler Avenue School because he was a few 
months younger than the minimum age set for first- 
grade attendance. The child will be 6 years old on 
June 29. Last February, the board brought out a ruling 
it had placed on its minutes in September, 1928, stating 
that a child must be 6 years of age to enter the first 
grade at school. Mr. Graves says: “There is nothing in 
this statute conferring upon the board of education 
power to adopt ‘age’ as a standard for advancement 
in grade. On the contrary, the statute contemplates 
that ‘scholarship’ shall be the basis for advancement 
in grade. Furthermore, it is well known that a child’s 
mental age and capabilities may not correspond to his 
chronological age. I think it appropriate to take judicial 
notice in this proceeding that age is not a proper 
criterion to determine whether a child should be placed 
in the first or second grade, or any other grade, and, 
consequently, I believe that the rule of the board has 
no basis pedagogically, and, therefore, is unreasonable. 
The board of education may determine whether the 
appellant’s child is capable scholastically of perform- 
ing the work of the first grade and upon this basis 
should admit or refuse to admit the child to such 
grade.” 
NOT FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


The Blanket Code of the N.R.A. has been inter- 
preted (Interpretation No. 6) as not applying to 
teachers, janitors, and other school employees. “The 
following groups of employment are not intended to 
be covered by the President’s Reémployment Agree- 
ment: 

“1. Professional occupations. 

“2. Employees of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments and other public institutions and agencies. 

“3, Agricultural labor. 

“4. Domestic servants.” 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES IN JULY 

School-bond issues for the construction of school 
buildings during the month of July amounted to 
$1,018,700, Bonds issued for refunding purposes dur- 
ing the same period amounted to $1,088,250. The aver- 
age rate of interest for all bonds during the period was 
5.01 per cent. 

SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

School-building construction during the month of 
July, 1933, was limited to 266 projects in states east 
ot the Rockies. According to Dodge, the value of the 
construction was $3,046,300. 





THE WERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


CABLE ADDRESS : HERNELCO-BENTLEYS CODE GENERAL OFFICES - MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





To School Authorities, 
Everywhere. 


Dear Sir: 
Here is information of vital importance to you. 


Especially will this prove of interest if, like 
_ most school authorities, you find the intelligent selec- 
tion of materials and equipment for your schools one of 
the most trying phases of your profession. 


A 

p It is our belief that it would clear the atmos- 
7 phere for school authorities, architects, engineers and 

' contractors if the prices of all heating, ventilating 

at and air conditioning equipment were made available to 

. them in plain figures. This will simplify matters for 

Z everyone, lessen “chiseling" and remove one of the most 

1g annoying features incidental to the letting of contracts. 
a. Therefore, as a step in the right direction, we announce 

on an open published price policy on Herman Nelson equipment, 
ed In fact, our prices will be available to anyone interested 
in the purchase of our products. 

his 

= This organization, as manufacturer and pioneer 
ed of the best and most advanced heating, ventilating and air 
“ conditioning equipment, has always favored stabilized 

le. prices. However, at times this was difficult to control. 
- We believe that the open published price policy will solve 
i the problem and eliminate the variation in prices that has 
1c 


heretofore existed. 


: Very truly yours, 


to — =i: co “er 
‘Oya | ha d\ Lid 


HWN: VK President 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION MANUFACTURES HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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fchool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLS SUFFER FROM 
FINANCIAL SITUATION 


That Michigan schools have been badly hit by the 
financial depression and that most of the pupils face 
curtailed instruction were some of the facts brought 
out at the recent conference on “Readjustments in 
Education,” held at the University of Michigan. As 
a result of the disclosures, the Conference issued a call 
to teachers and school officials of the state to enter 
public life in defense of education. 

State Superintendent Paul Voelker, who addressed 
the conference, described the dangerous financial situa- 
tion faced by most schools of the state. Nine pro- 
nouncements on Michigan’s situation and proposed 
remedies grew out of the conference. These are: 
Education is social insurance; responsibility of the 
schools is increased by the President’s policies; the 
responsibility of the 1933 legislature is heavy; crime 
increase results from shutdown of the schools; the 
teaching profession is under obligation to give full 
time to the schools; the support of professional or- 
ganizations is needed to advance the interests of educa- 
tion; exposure of the motives of opponents of educa- 
tion should be demanded. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL REVENUE CON- 
TROLLED BY NEW LAW 


In former years it has been possible for a school 
district in California to overexpend its budget because 
of overproduction in school-district revenues. As a re- 
sult, taxpayers have had no assurance that, when they 
approved a school budget, total expenditures would 
not exceed the budget. 

The school code of California provides that the 
school-district budget be published in a newspaper of 
general circulation. It also provides that the budget 
shall not be finally adopted until after a public hear- 
ing has been held. If a school board is open and above- 
board in its plans and no objections are made, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the school district would 
not disregard the budget and would make expenditures 
honestly as set forth in the budget. School districts, 
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however, did not always correctly report their reve- 
nues. 

To remedy the situation, a bill introduced by As- 
semblyman E. V. Latham, of Alhambra, was enacted 
by the last state legislature. This law, which restricts 
the expenditures of any school district to the total of 
its filed budget, curtails the district’s revenue budget 
to the same total. The Latham law prevents the ex- 
penditure of the overproduction in the following man- 
ner: The county auditor charges the school district 
with its balances, state and county apportionments, 
tuition, and revenues, and then apportions enough of 
the local district tax revenues to equal the budget, 
but no more, holding any excesses, including receipts 
from delinquent taxes, in a reserve to be used as an 
abatement of the succeeding year’s tax levy. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ Manistee, Mich. The school board has adopted an 
economy program for the next school year, providing 
for a 30-per-cent reduction in teachers’ salaries from 
the 1931 level, a 15-per-cent reduction for other em- 
ployees, and a shortening of the school year from 40 
to 38 weeks. The economy program was prepared to 
meet the problem of reduced school revenues caused 
by the 15-mill tax limitation and a reduction in the 
amount of state school money. 


4 Jackson, Mich. The board of education during the 
school year 1932-33 was able to keep within its budget 
to the extent of $96,000. The year previous it kept 
within its budget to the extent of more than $48,000. 
These results were obtained in spite of drastic reduc- 
tions in the budget for both of those years. 


4 New York, N. Y. The annual financial report of 
the board of education shows that nearly $476,000,000 
is invested in land, buildings, and equipment for the 
city school system. Based on a registration of 1,100,000 
children in regular day schools, the investment is 
equivalent to about $433 a child. Of the total invested, 
$80,110,157 is in sites; $373,903,506 in buildings and 
equipment, and $22,386,019 in furniture and perma- 
nent equipment. 


4 Lawrence, Kans. A public hearing was held in 
August to outline policies to guide the school board 
in complying with the new cash basis and budget laws 
recently passed by the state legislature. While the new 
legislation authorizes the issuance of bonds to obtain 
funds for schools on and after July 1, it was not found 
necessary in Lawrence to resort to bonding. While 


High-Powered General Disinfectant 
now used to prevent Athlete's Foot 


Derma-San economy is due to its coefficient 
15. Five times more powerful than the ordinary 
disinfectant with average coefficient of 3, it 
can be diluted with 5 times more water when 
used in scrubbing solution or sprayer... areal 
saving, since Derma-San ‘15’ costs no more 
than the disinfectant with lower coefficient. 

Also, Derma-San ‘‘15”? saves money when 
used to prevent Athlete’s Foot. Unlike most 
preventives, it does not lose its strength when 
exposed to the air. Because of the ‘‘15,”’ less 
is needed to kill the spores. Therefore, it 
lasts longer and gives greater protection. 

Derma-San is the lowest cost disinfectant 
you can buy. Write today for prices. 


The HUNTINGTON ea LABORATORIES Jr. 


HUNTINGTON 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Toilet Soaps, 
Floor Soaps, Dressings, Liquid and Bloc Deodorants and 
Crystals, Insecticides, Liquid Waxes, Plumbing Cleansers, 
Disjnfectants and the gymnasium floor finish “‘Seal-O-San.” 
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INDIANA 
1426 ~ 18th St, DENVER, COLO. 


many economies have been made in the operation of 
the schools, no essential service or department has been 
curtailed. The school board and the administrative 
department were commended for their wise adminis- 
tration of the schools and a vote of confidence was 
given. 

@ Revere, Mass. Supt. C. F. Lindstol, in his fifth 
annual report, calls attention to the fact that a de- 
crease of $95,000 was effected in the operating costs 
during the past year, with no change in school en- 
rollment, representing a drop of $11.88 in per-pupil 
cost, and an average of $78.21. Teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the year were reduced by $66,000, and the teach- 
ing staff was reduced from 288 to 275, a ratio of 29 
pupils per teacher. The net expense of operating the 
schools last year was $625,166. 


¢ Governor Lehman, of New York, has appointed 
a committee to study costs of education in the Empire 
State. The state education department is coéperating 
to furnish figures. 

The cost for current expenses of the New York 
state public schools increased from $51,000,000 in 1922 
to $279,000,000 in 1932, or about 85 per cent. Of this 
increase of $128,000,000 in a decade, instructional 
service, including teaching, supervision, textbooks, etc., 
amounted to $89,000,000; plant operation and mainte- 
nance $13,000,000; and fixed charges $16,000,000. The 
increase in instructional cost has been accounted for 
largely by the addition of more than 23,000 teachers 
and the increase of average salaries by $486 in annual 
salary. 

4 Fort Thomas, Ky. The budget of the public 
schools for the year 1933-34 calls for approximately 
$300,000 less than the estimate for 1932-33. The sav- 
ing was made by a reduction in salaries, by the com- 
bining of certain classes, and by a better organization 
of the grades. 


¢ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $3,264,200 for the school year 1933-34, 
which is a reduction of $502,000 from the estimate of 
the year 1932. The saving was effected by a drastic 
cut in expenses of every school department. 


4 Caney, Kans. The public schools have been able 
to retain all essential courses, to employ a complete 
staff of teachers, and to provide a full nine-month 
school term for the next year. All this has been pos- 
sible through wise economy methods and good busi- 


ness management and without the necessity of issuing 
bonds. 
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How to Overeome Last Hour Inattention 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


" OISE control” isn’t just another high-sounding 
phrase. It’s an up-to-date practice of modern 

schools. Elimination of disturbing sounds promotes 

concentration, increases class-room efficiency. 

First, silence the floors! Install Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum in rooms and corridors. These resilient floors 
smother the shuffle and clatter of feet, hush the tramp, 
tramp of changing classes. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are good to look at, 
. smart and modern in color and design. Years 
of service in hundreds of schools have proved that 
they wear ruggedly, clean easily. 

Then, after the floors are quieted, end the echo of 
walls and ceilings in the library and study halls with 
Armstrong’s acoustical materials. Whether or not 
such improvements are feasible at present, every well- 
informed school board should know about them. For 
complete information write Armstrong Cork Co., Floor 
Division, 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Ar mstrong °s LINOLEUM FLoors 


for every school and college 








4 Butte, Mont. The school board has prepared a 
tentative budget for the school year 1933-34, calling 
for $341,612 for the elementary schools, and $162,400 
for the high schools. The proposed budget is a reduc- 
tion of $157,800 below the estimate of a year ago. 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,400,700 for the operation of the schools 
during the year 1933-34, The new budget represents a 
reduction of $300,000 from the estimate of 1932-33. 

4 Keokuk, Iowa. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $201,241 for the school year 1933-34, which 
is a reduction of $42,000 from the estimated amount. 

¢ Davenport, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $744,084 for the school year 1934. 

4 Chariton, Iowa. During the past school year a 
student-activity ticket plan was introduced in the high 
school for the financing of extracurricular activities. 
Under the plan, the student pays $2.50 for a season 
ticket, which admits him to all athletic, dramatic, and 
musical activities of the school. All activities were 
financed by the plan, with the result that a balance of 
several hundred dollars remained in the treasury at 
the end of the school year. 

@ Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has ap- 
proved the first loan under a new month-to-month 
financing plan for the city schools. The board has 
arranged to obtain $150,000 for the schools, to be 
secured by tax-anticipation notes. Two financing com- 
panies have furnished the money on a bid in which 
they agreed to pay $998.20 for each $1,000 note, with 
interest at 4 per cent. 

4 Memphis, Tenn. Despite reduced revenues, the 
school system ended the fiscal year on June 30, with 
an operating surplus of $121,678, according to the 
annual audit. The revenues amounted to $2,448,136, as 
compared to $2,511,182 for the year 1931-32. The 
operating expenses during the year declined from $2,- 
762,191 in 1931-32, to $2,326,458, a saving of $435,732. 
The total bonded debt of the schools is $6,933,048, of 
which $340,000 is owed by the city. Building require- 
ments during the year required only $2,595 from the 
construction fund, A suggestion was made that school 
principals be held accountable for collections made at 
schools and that they be required to keep records so 
that all revenues may be verified. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has called 
a conference to discuss the proposed cuts in the 1934 
operating budget of $970,000. The budget cuts are 
proposed in an effort to decrease a 15-per-cent salary 
cut for school employees. To meet the full payroll next 


year, an appropriation of $7,349,877 will be required, 
which with the other than personnel expenses, will 
bring the budget to $8,319,877. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board, after listening 
to budget suggestions of taxpayers, has voted to adopt 
its original budget, providing for a total appropriation 
of $1,286,250. The new budget is approximately 
$60,000 less than the amount spent last year for 
schools. Of the total, $989,225 was set aside for the 
general fund, and $96,010 for the bond and interest 
fund. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The school board has approved 
a tentative budget, calling for an appropriation of 
$3,747,000 for the fiscal year 1933-34. Mrs. George, 
a member of the board, suggested certain economy 
measures which she believed should be adopted for 
the school year for good business management and as 
a means of educational efficiency. It was pointed out 
that the schools face a one-million-dollar deficit in 
1934, due to slow tax collections and other financial 
problems. 

@ Waterbury, Conn. The school board has received 
a financial report for the year 1932-33, showing that 
the total cost of operating the schools was $1,602,626. 
This compares with a total of $1,847,652 for the pre- 
ceding year, with an actual reduction of $245,026 in 
operating expenses. During the year only $13,041 was 
expended for capital outlay. 

# Winterset, Iowa. The public schools are using the 
same program for the new school year. The school 
system has been financially able to do much progres- 
sive work, but it is hoped to maintain a high stand- 
ard of efficiency with less money. 

¢ Concordia, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the next school year, calling for a reduc- 
tion of $23,000 in operating expenses. The budget calls 
for $92,000 for 1933-34, as compared to $115,000 for 
the year 1932-33. 

4 Davenport, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $744,084 for the school year 1933-34, plus 
four tenths of a mill for the school-site fund, and .05 
of a mill for the pension fund. The sum of $589,084 
has been allotted to the general fund, and $155,000 to 
the school-building fund for the retirement of bonds. 

4 Lexington, Ky. The board of education, during 
the past four years, has carefully analyzed and ap- 
praised al] departments and activities of the public 
schools and has applied the law of relative utility to 
any piece of work carried on. Since 1929 the teachers 
have been given only one 5 per cent salary cut, and 


it is not anticipated that any reduction will be neces- 
sary in 1933-34. The length of the school term has 
not been reduced and the general policy of educational 
opportunity has not been changed. Due to a sound 
financial policy and wise business management, the 
school system has enjoyed a satisfactory cash balance 
in each of the past three years. The saving has been 
effected by the elimination of one old elementary 
school, with a saving in operating expenses; a 5-per- 
cent reduction in the school staff; a 5-per-cent reduc- 
tion in all salaries; and the requiring of a maximum 
of care in the purchase of supplies, in checking insur- 
ance, in the use of lights, coal, and other minor items 
of the budget. 


MT. CLEMENS SCHOOLS USE BULLETINS 


During the trying spring and summer of 1933, the 
service, the problems, and the needs of the Mount 
Clemens, Mich., schools were favorably brought to 
the attention of the school patrons and taxpayers by 
means of a series of clever news bulletins. Throughout 
the brief treatments of conditions and achievements, 
the essential efficiency of the schools was made clear in 
language and form attractive to the average citizen. 

Bulletin No. 1, on The School Census and School 
Enrollment, showed the growth in the number of 
children in the district and the growth in average 
school membership. There were 35 per cent more 
pupils in the schools in 1927 than in 1921, and the 
1932 census showed nearly 60 per cent more children 
than in 1921. The growth in school membership was 
similarly consistent during the years. The second bul- 
letin, dealing with The Number of Teachers Em- 
ployed, showed that since 1930 there has been a de- 
cided decrease in the number of teachers and an in- 
crease in the number of pupils, due to discontinuance 
of courses and an increase in the teaching load. 

The third bulletin, dealing with The Cost of Edu- 
cation, showed that the cost of education has not 
varied greatly. The cost was highest in 1930 when it 
was 23.22 per cent greater than in 1921. Last year it 
was 6.69 per cent lower than in 1921. 

The fourth bulletin, dealing with the average cost 
per pupil and the average cost of the salary budget, 
showed that since 1931, there has been a decrease in 
the cost per pupil for instruction. The salary budget 
is now about 60 per cent of what it was in 1931. 

The fifth bulletin, on Instructional Costs and Salary 
Changes for Teachers, indicates that the average salary 
is 8.55 per cent lower this year than it was in 1921. 
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These floor treatments have been 
developed to stand the gaff of 


HEAVY FrooTt-TRAFFIC 


@ Tri-C Floor Treatments are the result of many years re- To Polish or Not to Polish ? 
search and practical experience. They have been developed to Which is best for your floors? We make both 


withstand the heavy foot-traffic of schools and other public popular types of floor treatments: 1. Car-Na- 
buildi th : fl fl . Var, the original varnish-gum and wax floor 
uildings... to meet the requirements of large floor areas in enianes. t, Cee Me oad tain, 
maintenance economy and efficiency. They are not adapta- Var, ‘“‘processed’”’ emulsions of wax and gums 
tions of household products that dry with a hard bright finish. Our train- 
P ’ ed floor engineers can recommend impartially 
Nor are floor treatments a side-line with us...as a matter of = that will give the best results 
fact we are the largest manufacturers in the world specializing 


exclusively in floor treatments for large floor areas. CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 


AR-NA-VAR 


aise qe TREATMERS 


Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. prefers 


The original varnish-gum and wax floor treatment 
combining the durability of varnish with the plia- 
bility of wax. Gives a beautiful, lustrous sheen when polished. Outwears 
wax 3 to 1. Non-slippery. Recommended where polishing equipment is 
available for best results in appearance and durability. 











Milliken University, Deeatur., Ill., prefers 


A **processed’’ emulsion of wax and gums that 
dries with a hard bright finish. Water- resisting. 
Non-slippery. Applied with a mop. Recommended 


where no polishing equipment is available and for maximum floor 
maintenance economy. 


GUARANTEE D FLOOR TREATMENTS 
NOL, 


U 


moor TREATME 













, CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
Seay Rees Snere 1891 National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
tendent interested in 


the efficient and eco- Gentlemen: Without obligation send me FREE 
nomical maintenance of floors should of copy of ‘*Floor Research’’. Also send me further de- 
have a copy of ‘“‘Floor Research’’. tails about Car-Na-Var and Luster-Var and your 
Written by a nationally known floor FREE test offer. (Write name and address in mar- 
consultant. Mail coupon foryourcory. gin below.) 
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Think it Over! 





Isn't it cheaper to buy vy REHEARSE ‘N 


To Harrow Again 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS Be re ga eet tat 


still smoother, he harrows it over again. 
Old French herce meant ‘a harrow,” hercier ‘to harrow,” and rehercter 
Which Keep Books Clean “to harrow over again,’’ borrowed in Middle English as rehercen, Mod- 
ern English rehearse. Now we rehearse, not the plowed field, but a 
speech, a play, or the like. 


and make them last There are thousands of such stories about the origins of English words in 
The “Supreme Authority’’ 


twice as long WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
Than it is to finance DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
an Epidemic in the Schools Write for Free Illustrated Booklet of Word Origin Stories— Are you 


receiving our helpful publication, ‘“Word Study’’? It will be sent to you 
regularly, without cost, upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Samples free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 








A e Other Bruce Record Forms for 
Mnounctn¢g eeee progressive teachers 
THE TEACHER’S 


STANDARD CLASS 
« O M P L E T E henge The L. Foust 
CLASS RECORD a fo 


DAILY LESSON PLAN 


A BOOKS 
rranged by dbv 0 HL 
Walter E. Netterblad & Stanley F. Nelson Arranged by Oscar H. Lipps 


Prices, Academic, 60 cents; 
Vocational, 80 cents 
An entirely new and up-to-date class record book which incorporates the 


a distinctive features — PROGRESSIVE PLAN 


. Each page provides space for 40 names BOOK 


Abridged Edition 
Arranged by A. W. Gordon 


Price, 75 cents 


- 1.Q. column that is always visible when recording grades 
. Space for attendance record parallel with grade record 
. Provision for the work or unit covered each day 

- A weekly test column 


. Provision for recording the complete summary of the student’s DIXON CLASS CARD 


work at the end of each six-week period 


7. So arranged that grades for each period can be transferred to a 
semester summary without turning a page 


Arranged by John Dixon 
Price, 40 cents 
8. A book record for information about borrowed reference and 


supplementary books 


A record book that introduces efficiency and convenience for your teachers The Bruce Publishing Co. 
in both elementary and high schools. Milwaukee 


Price, 45 cents. New York Chicago 
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FLOODLIGHTING MAKES FOOTBALL PA 


Recerrs from football games at the 
high school in Phillipsburg, Kansas—a 
community with a population of 1300— 
for the 1930-31 season were $201. This 
was before the athletic field was flood- 
lighted. G-E floodlighting equipment was 
installed at a cost of approximately $1800, 
and the receipts from the 1931-32 games, 
played at night, were $640, an increase of 
300 per cent. At this rate, the increased 


income will pay for the apparatus in 
about four years. 


Following the installation of floodlights 
at the athletic field of East Texas Teachers’ 
College, the gate receipts showed an in- 
crease of 400 per cent. 


The increased attendance at the games 
builds a closer tie between the school and 
the community, and helps to strengthen 
civic morale. Floodlighted athletic fields 
can be used also for community events 
and sports. 





General Electric illuminating engineers 
have had wide experience in lighting 
school stadiums and playing fields. They 
will gladly help you plan an installation 
or your school. Address General Electric, 


710-172 


—_— 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Schenectady, N. Y. 











fchool Board 


New 





¢ Marine City, Mich. The school board has reduced 
the school term from ten to nine months. The short- 
ened year was made necessary because of a decrease 
in school revenue. 

¢ Plymouth, Mich. The school board has adopted 
new tuition rates for nonresident students in the 
schools. The rate for high-school students was reduced 
from $84 to $75, while that for the grade pupils was 
set at $50. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The city service commission has 
asked the school board to submit a report on relatives 
employed in the schools. The commission explained 
that its report on nepotism in the city service must be 
reported promptly to the state legislature. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education has 
adopted a twofold reconsfruction program, calling for 
the rebuilding of four school buildings and the re- 
conditioning and strengthening of less damaged schools. 
The four schools were the most seriously damaged in 
the recent earthquake and their students had been tem- 
porarily housed in adjacent buildings. 

#4 New York, N. Y. The value of the city school 
plant, according to a statement of the department of 
education, now amounts to $476,400,000. There are 
nearly 800 school sites and about 1,000 buildings. 
School sites are valued at $80,110,157, and buildings 
and structural equipment at $373,903,506. 

4 Vidalia, La. The school board has received a re- 
port from the committee appointed to make a survey 
of the parish (county) school system. The survey 
which was made in June, has been accepted with minor 
exceptions. It provides for the operation of the parish 
school system on the parish-unit basis, which is the 
plan of organization of all but three other parishes. 
It will be necessary to have the citizens approve an 
additional one-mill tax for meeting necessary mainte- 
nance expenses. The parish system was formerly op- 
erated partly on the district plan and partly on the 
parish-unit basis. Each of the districts had a special 
district fund, derived from special district taxes, rang- 
ing from one and one-half mills to five mills. The 
new plan eliminates all of the district taxes, with the 
exception of those for the retirement of building bonds, 


and the schools will be operated entirely from the 
general fund. The elimination of district taxes means 
a substantial reduction in taxes for 90 per cent of the 
taxpayers of the parish. 

4 Alton, Ill. The school board has received a report 
of the instruction committee regarding the success of 
the plan of textbooks to pupils. The rental plan which 
was put into effect at the opening of the last school 
year, has saved parents $9,500 during its first year of 
eperation. The report showed that books valued at 
$10,102 were rented to pupils, and that the total rents 
amounted to $3,764. The rental charge is sufficient to 
cover overhead in administering the plan, also any 
losses likely to occur, as well as 6 per cent interest on 
money invested in the books. 

@ Saugus, Mass. The school board has voted to 
adopt a set of rules to regulate and to establish proper 
safeguards so that postgraduate students may get the 
most out of the courses. The rules propose (1) that 
a minimum of four subjects be carried, (2) that at- 
tendance be regular, (3) that deportment records be 
satisfactory, (4) that no favors be granted, and (5) 
that every subject be passed in each term. 


# Mt. Clemens, Mich. The public schools will open 
on September 5. No plans have been made for discon- 
tinuing any school activity. While teachers have been 
placed on a monthly contract basis, it is hoped to 
maintain salaries on the reduced schedule which is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent below that of the year 1929. 


4 A suit for an injunction to prevent the Chicago 
board of education from putting its reduced budget 
into effect was dismissed by Circuit Judge W. V. 
Brothers for lack of legal cause. The attorneys for the 
complainants failed to prove fraud on the part of the 
board, or specific damages to the complainants. 


# School districts in Wisconsin that do not have 
sufficient funds to open their schools in September, 
either because of delinquent taxes, or because their 
money is tied up in closed or stabilized banks, may 
borrow money for the immediate operation of their 
schools, under a recent ruling of the attorney general 
of the state. The opinion, given to the state annuity 
and investment board, stated that such a loan may 
not amount to more than one half of the estimated 
receipts of the district for the school year as certified 
by the state superintendent and the school clerk. 

4 Richmond, Va. Beginning with September, a fee 
of 50 cents will be charged each child for dental service 
rendered by the school medical department. The action 
was taken because of limited funds and the necessity 


of spreading the service over a larger number of 
school children. 

4 New Britain, Conn. The school board has voted 
to retain its present method of distributing insurance 
among agencies connected with the New Britain Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Under the plan, all insurance is 
placed with the underwriters’ association and issued 
to its members. About 30 per cent is held by the Com- 
mercial Company, because the company handles all of 
the detail work in connection with the policies. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. A controversy over the naming 
of a new school has resulted in a recommendation of 
the instruction committee, providing for a policy of 
naming schools after streets or districts of their loca- 
tion. The recommendation proposes the renaming of 
school buildings named after persons during the ten 
years in which this has been the policy of the board. 
Supt. M. C. Potter was asked to present a list of 
schools named after persons, with recommendations for 
changes. 

@ St. Clair, Mich. All of the “frills” of education 
are being retained in the schools during the next year. 
Health activities are being expanded, and undernour- 
ished children will be given free noon meals through 
the assistance of the parent-teacher association. 

¢ Chariton, Iowa. A new type of commencement 
program entitled “Builders of Democracy” was used 
for the first time last June. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to interpret the work of the school to the 
community, and all departments of the school were 
featured. Approximately 1,200 persons witnessed the 
program. 

@ Caney, Kans. The public schools will be operated 
on the six-six plan, beginning with the 1933-34 school 
year. The six-three-three plan was used last year. 

¢ Parents of Oklahoma school children will be forced 
to pay $579,951 more for schoolbooks this fall, under 
a new textbook adoption effected by the state text- 
book commission. The extra cost for the following two 
years will be $139,008, running the total additional 
costs under the new adoption for the next three years 
to $718,000. State Superintendent J. S. Vaughan bases 
his estimates of the additional costs on a compilation 
of figures by his department, in which reduced prices 
of textbooks and the number of new texts pupils will 
purchase are taken into consideration. 

4 The state education department of West Virginia 
has ruled that no change in textbooks may be made 
for the new school year. County boards which fail to 
obey the ruling will forfeit their right to financial aid 
from the state. 
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A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 


PROGRAM 
WITH A NEW TYPE OF TEXTBOOK — 


NVESTIGATE the refreshing new approach of the 
textbooks listed below. They are more than new text- 


3 


WORLD'S FAIR 


are cordially invited to make our World’s Fair Room 








VISITORS 


to the 


i335 


books. 


fascinating things-to-do features of a workbook. 


Their use effects budgetary economies as they take 


the place of both the textbook and workbook. 
THE STANFORD. SPELLER 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3—8 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


Grades 1—8 


Other Pupil Activity Materials 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC— 


1933 Edition 


THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS — Revised Silent Reading 


Seatwork for the Primary Grades 


They are a new type of textbook with emphasis 
on PUPIL ACTIVITIES—textbooks incorporating the 


THE STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING 








their headquarters while in Chicago. Our building is lo- 
cated at 330 East Cermak Road (formerly 22nd Street), 
near the entrance to the World's Fair Grounds. 


OUR SERVICE BUREAU 


is organized to provide information on reasonably priced 


rooming places, apartments, hotels, and camping 
sites. 


Special parking places are available nearby. 


Telephone, letter writing, message exchange, loung- 
ing and rest room facilities are at your service. 


Mail and telegrams addressed to you in care of our 
Company will be held for your arrival. 


Correspondence seeking more detailed informa- 
tion as to arrangements for individuals, family 


READING SKILLS—GRADES 4, 5, and 6 





Write for Descriptive Folders. Please address Department B 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS  — xmMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 


133 First St. 


San Francisco 


36 West 24th St. 


New York 


or other groups its invited, and will 


be answered promptly. 





@ Chicago, Ill. Fifty-three portable school struc- 
tures have been eliminated in connection with the 
operation of the school board’s new economy program. 
Five high schools which have been struggling against a 
mounting congestion, will be affected by the changes 
in the housing program. The conversion of junior high 
schools into senior-high-school plants has provided 
more comfortable housing for high-school children. 

4 Augusta, Ga. The building program of the board 
of education, embracing the construction of ten new 
schools in Richmond county, is being carried forward 
to completion. The board recently obtained authority 
to offer for sale $500,000 in school bonds approved at 
an election held in 1929. The board has experienced 
some anxiety, due to rising prices, It is feared that 
the authorized bond issue will not provide sufficient 
funds for the entire program as planned. 

4 Mayfield, Ky. The board of education was able 
to operate on a strictly cash basis during the past 
year and has a nice balance in the general fund. 
Salaries have been reduced, but the school activities 
have not been seriously curtailed. 

4 Auburn, Me. The school board has begun the 
construction of a junior-high- and grammar-school 
building, to replace a building recently destroyed by 
fire. The building, which is located on a large lot, 
with an athletic field, is being erected at a total cost 
of $125,000. 

4 The public-school system of Pella, Iowa, under 
the direction of F. M. Brush, superintendent of schools, 
conducted an advertising campaign in the local news- 
papers during the month of August. The purpose of 
the campaign was to acquaint the public with the 
opportunities offered in the local high school. The 
campaign is conducted at the same time each year and 
has been found to have a marked effect on attendance, 
especially from the adjacent rural districts. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school district, according to 
opinion of members of the school board, is facing a 
crisis, due to the refusal of the Portland clearing house 
to extend the school district credit beyond the existing 
status. The board is faced with the necessity of cutting 
salaries or closing the schools as a means of cutting 
school costs. 

4 Vancouver, Wash. The results of economy meas- 
ures on school maintenance costs during the 1932-33 
school year were shown recently in the annual report 
to the school board. The report showed a total expen- 
diture of $239,806 for the year ending June 30, 1933, 
which was a reduction of more than $10,000 from the 





operating costs of 1931-32, which totaled $250,557. 
The income during the same period suffered an off- 
setting’ slump as the result of a falling off in funds 
derived from tax receipts, with total income for the 
period reaching $212,833, as compared with an income 
of $237,024 for the district during the earlier period. 

The per-capita cost of operation during the past year 
reflected the economies made in each department of 
the school system, with the cost including outlays 
averaging 76.13 for 1933, as compared with 87.57 for 
1932, for an average daily attendance of 3,334 in 1933 
and 3,148 in 1932. 


# Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has asked 
the board of estimate to grant the maximum tax rate 
for school purposes this year. It was estimated that a 
tax rate of 23 mills would produce a tax revenue of 
$6,021,400, which considerably increases the general 
revenue of the schools. The 1934 budget estimate was 
set at $8,319,877, of which $7,349,877 is for salaries. 


¢ Columbus, Ohio. The school board has prepared 
a revised budget for the school year 1934, which calls 
for a reduction of $261,000 in school expenses. The 
new program makes a total of $286,000 available 
toward operating expenses, and leaves a deficit of only 
$53,000. A saving of $75,000 was made in the salary 
item, as a result of a decision to fill no vacancies occur- 
ing through retirement, leaves of absence, or resigna- 
tion. The board also suspended all automatic salary 
increases for one year, with a saving of $56,000. 


¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. The education department 
has asked the municipal government for $850,000 to 
operate the schools during the year 1933-34. It is be- 
lieved the reduced appropriation will be sufficient this 
year, due to numerous economies which have been 
made in order to effect a saving of $115,000. 


¢ State-wide school problems of long standing and 
bearing directly upon the welfare of children and their 
parents are to be taken before the people of California 
for solution, under a partnership plan outlined by State 
Supt. Vierling Kersey. Under the plan, the state edu- 
cation department offers its leadership in public edu- 
cation concerning disputed points in relation to the 
conduct of schools, or details of finance and adminis- 
tration. In its work, the department seeks the codpera- 
tion of county, city, and district superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, parent-teacher associations, 
and public officials. Among the topics listed for atten- 
tion are (1) teachers tenure, (2) consolidation, (3) 
simplification of educational administration, (4) im- 


provement of educational standards, and (5) improve- 
ment of methods of financing and budgeting. 

¢ Fort Wayne, Ind. A system of supervised study has 
been introduced in the high schools, with the opening 
of the school year. All class periods will be sixty min- 
utes in length, with a part of each period devoted to 
study under the teachers in charge. 
¢ Dearborn, Mich. The Fordson school district has 
adopted a revised salary schedule, bringing the total 
teachers’ salary item to $9,000 below the budget limit 
of $553,443. The superintendent of schools has accepted 
a reduction, bringing his salary to $4,600 a year. 

¢ Concordia, Kans. The school board has reduced 
the teaching staff from 44 to 41 for the new school 
year. All essential departments will be kept in opera- 
tion during the year. 

¢ Concordia, Kans. The school board completed a 
physical-education field during the past summer. The 
field was constructed with emergency relief funds and 
includes a %4-mile track, a gridiron with a secondary 
field for practice, tennis courts, etc. 

# Manistique, Mich. The school board has received 
a report on an appraisal of the school buildings and 
contents, made by the R. V. Gay Appraisal Company, 
of St. Johns, Mich. 

4 Escanaba, Mich. All teachers’ salaries have been 
reduced from 3 to 28 per cent below the 1932 sched- 
ule. Contracts given to teachers do not guarantee a 
full 38 weeks’ school but carry a specified monthly 
salary for the time that schools may be in operation. 
All departments have been retained, but supervisors 
have been reduced to one supervisor of the grades. 
Grade-school principals have been given full-time 
teaching assignments. 

4 Crookston, Minn. The school board has voted a 
reduction of 10 per cent in teachers’ salaries for the 
next year. The teaching staff was reduced by one in- 


structor, No essential departments have been discon- 
tinued. 


4 Hopkins, Minn. All teachers of the school staff 
suffered a cut of 22% per cent, after an exemption of 
$500. The teaching staff was not reduced, neither was 
the educational program changed for the next year. 

4 Fort Thomas, Ky. A new plan of administration 
has been adopted for the elementary schools. A num- 
ber of junior-high-school teachers have been trans- 
ferred to the elementary schools to assist in the de- 
partmental work which has been planned for grades 
five, six, and seven in each school. 
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+ + AND NORMALCY + + 


These weeks mark not only the return to school but a more 
ordered and optimistic attitude in industrial and civic planning. 


The school which has suffered along with industry in the past three 
years takes heart at the flow of men back to work. Educators are 
planning for the improvement of physical conditions of the 
school that there may be no impairment in the efficient function- 
ing of all phases of education. Equipment which has outworn 
its usefulness is being discarded for the new and the modern. 


In this period of a returning prosperity we again offer, to the 
American Educator, our services and our interested coopera- 
tion in helping him to furnish the school in keeping with the 
budgets of today and the requirements of the future. 





HEywoop-WaAKEFIELD Co. 
Aided x Aeuiitlins 


SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Boston, Mass.; Burrato, N. Y.; Los ANGELEs, 

Cauir.; New York, N. Y.; Puitapevpuia, Pa.; CLevecranp, O.; RicuMonp, Va.; 

Tampa, Fra.; Pittssurcu, Pa.; SAavANNAH, Ga.; Raveicu, N. C.; Houston, Texas; 

St. Louis, Mo.; BirmincHaM, Axa.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 

New Or.eans, La.; Oxranoma City, Oxra.; SAN Francisco, Cair.; SEATTLE, 
Wasu.; Cuicaco, ILt.; SpPoKANE, WasH.; PorTLAND, ORE. 
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A DESIRABLE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC UNIT—THE 
SCHOOL JANITOR 


(Continued from Page 16) 


lege,” I hear someone say. “I have a hard time 
to do it on three times the salary.” 

Well, let’s look at the figures. Of the chil- 
dren born to Colorado and Oklahoma janitors, 
10 per cent are in or through college. In Iowa, 
14 per cent of the janitors’ children are getting, 
or have received, a college education. In Kan- 
sas, out of the 514 children born to 151 jani- 
tors, 15 per cent are in college or have finished. 

So now, Gentlemen of the Jury, we rest our 
case for the school janitor. Is he a social and 
economic factor in his community? Does the 
fact that on less than $100 a month, 55 per 
cent of them own homes worth $2,400; 78 per 
cent pay taxes of about $60; 81 per cent carry 
life insurance of about $2,500; 81 per cent are 
active in church attendance; 88 per cent are 
the fathers of three to four children; and 14 
per cent of these children are in or through 
college, prove him to be pulling his fair share 
in the boat? Does it prove him to be a de- 
sirable social and economic unit in his com- 
munity? If it does, Gentlemen of the Jury, we 
respectfully submit that the real savings made 
by letting janitor jobs to lowest bidders would 
have to be tremendous to offset the loss of eco- 
nomic security occasioned to your friend, 
neighbor, and loyal worker, the school janitor, 
a desirable social and economic unit of your 
community. 
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chased more economically than they can be 
printed locally. 

8. The type of paper to be used for the 
printed form should depend on the purpose to 
be served. Cheap papers may be used for some 
temporary forms. 

9. For some purposes both sides of a record 
card may be used to advantage. 

10. Some forms that are used for temporary 
purposes may be duplicated on office machines 
instead of being printed. 

* 11. When forms are to be used on a type- 
writer, printed lines may be omitted. 

12. Where schools conduct classes in print- 
ing, certain forms may be printed by the stu- 
dents as practical exercises. However, the ease 
in getting work done in the school printshop 
may result in the adoption of many forms that 
can scarcely be justified in light of the real 
needs. 


THE DAILY ASSIGNMENT OF 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


(Continued from Page 20) 


shown how man broke the ground for his crop 
five thousand years ago and today; how one 
machine may do the work of a hundred men a 
century ago; and how the pyramids would be 
built today. 

The year 1492 means no more to a child than 1092 
or 1592, unless he realizes how man lived in these 
different times. So all assignments should be motivated 
in such a way that children will be able to visualize 
a relationship between what they read, and what they 
see and do in daily life. Each important statement 





Summary of Information on Janitors 
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ECONOMIES IN GENERAL 
CONTROL 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


than a fault. Economies may be effected in the 
preparation and use of record and report forms 
by observing the following suggestions: 

1. Avoid the use of too many special or 
elaborate forms. 

2. Check over the forms now in use and 
eliminate those of doubtful value. 

3. When devising new forms, ascertain 
whether any of the old forms may be elimi- 
nated or modified. 

4. Various departments should be encour- 
aged to use one form instead of several similar 
forms with slight variations, when this may be 
done without losing anything of particular 
value. 

5. When only a relatively few forms are re- 
quired each year, it may be advisable to have 
a several years’ supply printed at one time. 
(Because of the cost of setting up material, the 
cost per unit decreases as the volume increases. ) 

6. The sizes of forms should be standardized 
and the number simplified. 

7. Some standardized forms may be pur- 


Kansas Colorado Iowa Okla. Combined 
Kast 151 28 79 45 303 
wale 517 37 47 45 41 
éa% 20 23 20 27 20 
Bos 76 55 7 75 76 
Sod 8.7 3.5 8 7.4 7.8 
er 1056 1058 1098 1164 1083 
0 2400 1668 2311 1800 2400 
a 450 360 450 500 360 
ane 62% 25% 55% 55% 55% 
ree 2473 1950 2993 2664 2607 
oe 36% 75% 41% 40% 41% 
“ea 15.70 19.50 17.55 19.44 17.30 
aes 84% 72% 75% 71% 78% 
ve 55.50 93.00 55.20 64.20 59.70 
hae 79% 93% 76% 88% 81% 
sion 2317 2834 2791 2347 2492 
a 90% 64% 89% 82% 81% 
sed 51% 32% 56% 28% 47% 
ve 90% 75% 89% 88% 88% 
xe 3.8 2.5 3.8 3.4 3.6 
an 514 52 264 138 968 
— 65% 37% 57% 59% 69% 
a 43% 23% 46% 34% 41% 
er 15% 10% 14% 10% 14% 


made by teacher or pupil should be exemplified if 
possible, by means of illustrations, materials, con- 
trasts, and by drawing comparisons. 
To Summarize 

1. The teacher must first know what a 
proper assignment is and what it should accom- 
plish. 

2. The teacher must have studied and 
learned thoroughly the content to be taught, 
and must be imbued with its richness. 


a) She must have determined the portions 


that will offer difficulties and point them out 
to the children. 

b) She should have each pupil check these 
difficulties and have their general explanations 
in mind before he leaves the class. 

3. The teacher should have an aim well in 
mind and couched in a simple question, when- 
ever possible. 

4. The retarded pupil in the class should be 
led and encouraged to ask questions concern- 
ing the work to be accomplished. 

5. The pupil should be urged to aid in ex- 
plaining to the group, the directions for the 
next day’s work. 

6. The teacher should have some pupil write 
on the board the important parts of the assign- 
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ment and emphasize further the most difficult 
portions by underscoring same. 

7. The pupil should take notes on the assign- 
ment so that he will know later what to do. 

8. No pupil should leave the class without 
sufficient knowledge of the work expected of 
him. 

9. Have certain pupils repeat the assignment 
and have others ask questions about it, to 
assure that all understand. 

10. The assignment should be of sufficient 
length to permit execution in the time allotted. 

11. The assignment should lead from a brief 
summary of the previous work to that to be 
accomplished. 

12. The assignment should be motivated by 
interest-provoking situations and by introduc- 
ing subject matter that is well understood at 
the grade level. 

13. The assignment should stimulate indi- 
vidual interest and provide material references 
and materials, for the grade level of the indi- 
vidual. 

14. The assignment should be clearly and 
interestingly presented in a dynamic question. 

15. The teacher should finally outline and 
definitely summarize the assignment. 

In other words, so assign that it will stimu- 
late. 

The teacher must never forget that thinking 
for oneself is more important than remember- 
ing what others have thought out. The fact that 
a thing is done is more fundamental than who 
did it. It is more important that a child knows 
that the Louisiana Purchase was made and what 
it meant to this country, than to know who 
made it, and when. It is more important to 
know why our forefathers came to this country 
to make their homes, than to know how many 
came at any one time, or the name of the ship 
that brought them. It is more important to 
know why a site of a city was selected where it 
now stands, than to know who selected it, or 
when it was done. It is the why of things rather 
than the who, when, where, or what of things. 
These four words that were once held supreme 
as the beginners of most questions, may be 
called the “Four Horsemen” of the question- 
and-answer days of “ye ol’ schoolmaster.”’ The 
making of an assignment is so closely allied 
with the teaching of it, that finally they almost 
converge into one and the same thing. It is the 
giving of directions to children in such a way 
that they will not only know what to do, but 
will want to do it. 

To say the least, an assignment should never 
be treated lightly. It should always have a 
definite aim. 


IMMEDIATE INCREASE IN PAY CON. 
SIDERED NECESSARY 


Teachers, supervisors, and other school employees 
are asked by the N.E.A. to assist in making propa- 
ganda for the successful fulfillment of the purposes of 
the National Recovery Act. A letter urging such action 
has been issued jointly by Miss Jessie Gray, president 
of the Association, and by Mr. Paul Stetson, president 
of the Department of Superintendence. In connection 
with the letter, an unsigned statement which reads as 
follows, has been sent out: 

“President Roosevelt says: It is a simple fact that 
the average of the wage scale of the nation has gone 
down during the past four years more rapidly than 
the cost of living, It is essential as a matter of national 
justice, that the wage scale should be brought back to 
meet the cost of living and that this process should 
begin now and not later. 

“We are giving this statement because it is one of 
the fundamental messages of a decade. It assures us 
of the President’s help. Keep it, for you will refer to 
it many times in your efforts to aid in increasing 
teachers’ salaries. The principle announced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt applies to the salaries of teachers, as 
well as to the pay of other workers. Teachers’ salaries 
in large areas of our nation are now below the cost 
of living. As commodity prices go up still larger num- 
bers will be below these levels. In view of the un- 
selfish service of teachers in the hour of distress may 
we not depend upon all our best citizens to help to 
restore adequate pay for teachers at the earliest 
moment ?” 
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Does Your Aluminum Tarnish? 


S YOUR otherwise perfect food service 
marred by tarnished aluminum? If so, 
here is a simple way to banish this trouble. 


A definite protective action is exerted by 
Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner which prevents 
tarnish. Especially developed for the machine 
washing of dishes, Cherokee Cleaner will 
work more efficiently, more safely, and more 
economically. 


Only a small amount of Cherokee Cleaner is 
needed to thoroughly wash dishes. It pre- 
vents the formation of brown and black 
stains. It protects your machine, and it will 
wash your dishes at a lower cost per thousand 
than you have ever before enjoyed. 
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Why PAY to have 


Your Blackboard 





bw in effect, is what you are doing 
if you buy and use ordinary chalk crayon 
containing sharp, abrasive particles. For it is 
these particles that scratch the blackboard sur- 
faces and result in substantially higher costs 
for blackboard renewals and replacements. 

Schools the country over are avoiding 
these heavy extra expenditures by insisting on 


\ 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard Crayon. 

‘“‘AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless”’ costs very little 
more than ordinary chalk, yet it is cleaner, 
more sanitary, more durable and far more 
satisfactory to use. Its strong, clear white 
marks enhance interest and reduce eye-strain 
..and always erase easily and completely. It 
pays to insist on “AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless”’. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK N. Y. 


Protect Nature’s Greatest Gift 
Your Eyes 
The Gate-Way to the Brain 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and conges- 
tion — retards the progress of nearsightedness — elimi- 
nates arm and body fatigue—conserves energy — en- 
courages sitting comfortably erect, permitting proper 
breathing and aiding the functions of the vital organs. 


GOOD VISION .... 
CORRECT POSTURE 
BETTER HEALTH .. 


Although - nearsightedness 
is extremely rare at the be- 
ginning of school age, it 
increases steadily during 
the school years to the ex- 
tent of from 70% to 80% in 
college. 


Already 413 special sight-saving 
classes have been provided, and 
4,663 more now needed to care 
for children whose vision is so 
impaired that corrective measures 
are necessary. The use of the 


Sight-Saver will minimize this SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. PRICE 75 

condition. For descriptive liter- CENTS plus delivery charges. At leading 

ature, address: Dept. S.B.8. bookstores and school ously houses every- 
where. Special Discount to Schools. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


School, church and auditorium seating specialists since 1875. 











Spoiled? 








SOUND MOVIES zz EDUCATION 


RCA VICTOR PHOTOPHONE 


Safe + Convenient + Portable 


Sound movies applied to the prob- 
lem of educating students, whether 
primary or advanced, are the most 
effective way of stimulating interest 
in any subject—the simplest way to 
make lasting impressions. Sound 
movies make learninga pleasure. Sub- 
consciously, almost without effort, 
the students absorb knowledge in 
a way which is enjoyable—and look 
forward to this instruc- 
tion just as they look 
forward to attending a 
show in the local theatre. 





The RCA Victor Photophone is the 
most practical and economical type 
of sound movie equipment. The 
sound is right on the film, where it 
belongs. It is portable, and simple 
to operate anywhere. 

In addition to educational work, 
the RCA Victor Photophone 
equipment may be used for bene- 
fit performances—to raise funds, for 
example, to be used for 
school equipment, ath- 
letic supplies, outings. 

Write for details. 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 
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We Sincerely Advise 


Placing Your Orders for 
this QUALITY SEATING NOW! 


If you want to be sure both of obtaining the finest equip- 
ment and having it for Fall installation, let us have your 
order immediately. In addition, the early placing of or- 
ders may net you a worth-while saving. 








Thanks to the recognition of the superiority of Irwin de- 
sign and quality, for which no premium price is asked, we 
are nearing full manufacturing capacity. In spite of in- 
creased manufacturing schedules, however, it is possible 
that increased buying due to NRA enforcement will cause 
depletion of all warehouse stocks before the end of the 
season. NOW is the time to place your order. 


No. 154 


Catalog illustrating the most advantageous seating equip- 


ment for every classroom and auditorium requirement will 
be sent upon request. 





The IRWIN SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FORMERLY STEEL FURNITURE CO. 





No. 351 


Comfortable, durable, attractively de- 


signed, inexpensive. May also be had 
with upholstered seat and back. 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 





No. 526 




















A SCHOOL BUILDING WITH I.- 
STITUTIONAL ATMOSPHERE 
PLEASANTLY MODIFIED 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


The heating and ventilating system, which is 
a vacuum-vapor system, has compound thermo- 
stat control, so that each room is independent 
of every other room in regard to heating and 
ventilation. Radiators connected to compound 
thermostats are used only for auxiliary heating. 

The cloakrooms are of a new improved 
“quality” type. Each classroom opens into a 
cloakroom through two arched, doorless open- 
ings, provided with windows for light and air. 
The clothing is arranged on especially designed 
bronze hangers and poles, in such a way that 
no garment comes in contact with any other, 
allowing fresh air to circulate freely. 

The classroom floors are of first-quality 
selected maple, in herringbone pattern, ar- 
ranged in units of five and twelve. The beauty 
of the parquetry pattern may be seen in the 
cut of the interior of one of the classrooms. 
Probably the most important feature of the 
classrooms is the blackboard arrangement. All 
blackboards are arranged on the right and front 
sides of the rooms, with the rear wall reserved 
for a cork bulletin board for the display of 
exhibits of finished work, maps, posters, and 
drawings. A narrow, cork tacking strip runs 
across the top of the side blackboards where 
smaller exhibits and photographs may be 
arranged without injury to the wall. The 5-ft. 
deep front blackboard has proved an advantage 
in visibility. A special cork tacking strip, set 
in a bronze channel, is screwed to the top of 
the blackboard for the display of maps and 
other material at the front of the classroom. 
The channel is so arranged that maps may be 
rolled up when not in use. 

Glazed-tile walls, vitreous-china plumbing 


fixtures, and a separate ventilating system in- 
dicate the character of the type of sanitation 
used in the toilet rooms. 

The use of steel-frame construction has elim- 
inated interior bearing walls from the base- 
ment. This space provides one large play area, 
capable of accommodating the entire school 
body on days when the weather is inclement. 
The only interior partitions are those used for 
the boiler room and for space for the domestic- 
science and manual-training units. These are 
separated by removable partitions, which per- 
mits of flexibility in use. 

The site of the school was originally an un- 
even terrain of scrub pine and birch, requiring 
the use of a foundation of brick clay and tested 
loam to permit a proper location. Fourteen beds 
of shrubbery, together with the natural forest 
growth at one side, aid in merging the building 
into its surroundings. 

Exclusive of furniture, but including land- 
scaping, grading, and concrete sidewalks, the 
building cost a total of $130,000, or 31 cents 
per cubic foot. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. Morris W. Maloney, 
architect, of Springfield, Mass. 


CHECK LIST FOR DETERMINING 
POSSIBLE ECONOMIES _ IN 
SCHOOL MAINTENANCE, 
FIXED CHARGES, AND 
DEBT SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 43) 


thoroughly understood by everyone concerned ? 

29.. Does the school make use of information relative 
to fire prevention that is available by agencies in- 
terested in fire prevention? 


Miscellaneous Insurance 


1.. Does the school district carry adequate insurance 
of the following types: 
a).. Tornado and windstorm? 


b).. Lightning? 


c).. Hai? 
d).. Boiler? 
e).. Forgery? 


f).. Robbery? 

g).. Workmen’s compensation? 

h).. Collision and liability insurance on school- 
owned automobiles? 

i).. Accident ? 

2.. Is boiler insurance reduced by getting credit for 
the period during the summer months when the 
boilers are not in active use? 

3.. Is forgery insurance reduced by using check pro- 
tector and “safety” paper for writing checks? 

4.. Is it a policy of the board of education to seek 
competitive bids from reputable companies for the 
placing of miscellaneous types of insurance? 

Rents 

1.. Are rents being paid by the schools for the use 
of buildings, grounds, or equipment reduced as much 
as possible by changes in organization or administra- 
tion? 

2.. Are rents paid for administrative space only if it 

is neither possible nor advisable to remodel some 

school building for administration offices? 

. Is rental reduced as much as is economically ad- 

visable by constructing new buildings? 

4.. Are office-equipment machines, or other types of 

equipment, rented only when it is known that out- 

right purchasing is less economical ? 

. Is rental reduced as much as is economically ad- 

visable by purchasing additional grounds in place of 

leasing grounds? 

Taxes 

1.. Does the school district refuse to pay general 
taxes on school-owned property that is legally ex- 
empt from taxation? 

2.. Are special assessments levied against the school 
district known to be legal? 

Contingencies 

1.. Are periodic inspections made of buildings and 
equipment to eliminate hazardous conditions that 
might cause accidents involving claims for damages 
against the school district ? 

(To be Continued) 
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4 Clinton, Iowa. The voters of the school district 
have approved a proposal for a $300,000 junior-high 
and grade-school building. Of the total, a bond issue 
of $210,000 will be floated and $90,000 will be asked 
of the Federal Government. 
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LOTION OOO FET 


THe increased service now demanded of equipment in labor- 
atories and vocational departments is being admirably met 
in numerous schools by Kimball furniture. For Kimball equip- 


ment is designed and constructed to provide the utmost in 


service and is conveniently added to present equipment. 


Features of utility, durability and adaptability are characteristics 


tical for your needs. 


Shortage Affect Your Laboratory? 





of every piece of Kimball furniture and afford you a sound, 
economical basis for your selection of equipment to meet 
abnormal conditions. 


Write NOW for a copy of the complete Kimball catalog. In it you will 
find suitable space-saving equipment in the styles and sizes most prac- 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY ¢ Established 1857 ¢ Chicago, Iinois 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


KIMBAL 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 


VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Eastern Sales Offices 
489 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


CHICAGO 





CONFERENCE URGES AID FOR EDUCATION 


The Confeieace on the Financing of Education, in 
session during the first two weeks of August, at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, adopted the report 
of a committee, urging an eight-point program for the 
financing of education in the United States. According 
to this program, all children up to the age when society 
is prepared to offer employment, are to receive a live- 
lihood if necessary, in order that they may enjoy an 
education. The report, in part, says: 

The original purpose of the American public school remains 
unchanged, yet the social-economic order has been remade. 
These new conditions should make it mandatory for the school 
to inquire into its procedures and processes to determine how 
best to achieve its aims in terms of present conditions. 

It is proposed, therefore: 

1. That a careful and thoroughgoing analysis of the school 
and its processes, together with proper interpretation to the 
public, be made in each community in America. 

2. That the aim of the school be restated in the light of 
national and local needs and conditions. 

3. That universal education suited to the needs of groups and 
individuals be provided and required at public expense for youth 
of all ages from early childhood until such time as proper em- 
ployment is advisable and securable. 

4. That additional educational facilities be provided for 
selected individuals and groups when the common welfare of the 
nation would appear to be enhanced. 

5. That appropriate and suitable educational facilities also be 
provided for adults when the welfare of society would be served 
thereby. 

6. That workers forced from one industry be rehabilitated for 
another through public education. 

7. That research in the various lines of social, political, and 
economic endeavor to be recognized as a legitimate and vital 
part of the work of public education. 

8. That a democratic society is under obligation not only to 
provide adequate education for youth at public expense but 
livelihood if necessary up to the age when society is prepared to 
offer employment. 

It is the function of a democracy to finance adequately the 
types of educational endeavor herein set forth if its own wel- 
fare is to be preserved and advanced, the report went on. The 
committee is convinced that local, state, and federal agencies 
must unite in this undertaking. 

At a later date the Conference expressed itself as 
opposing any step which will injure local control of 
school systems. Even though the Federal Government 
renders assistance, it is not to interfere with local self- 
government or local initiative which are embedded so 
strongly in American policy. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Supt. G. C. Dretricu, of Piqua, Ohio, has been named a 
member of the State Board of School Examiners. 

@ Mr. GLENN Traw, of Huntingburg, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at French Lick. 

@ Mr. H. B. Henperson, of Deputy, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pekin, to succeed Arthur Fisher. 
@ Mr. Exper Herrinc, of Mobile, Ala., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Loveland, Ohio. 


@o Mr. E. W. Howey, 49, superintendent of schools at De- 
fance, Ohio, died at his home on July 25, after an eight-month 
illness with pyremia. 

@ Mr. 0. D. Bracksurn, of Jefferson township, Clinton 
county, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools at New 
Holland, to succeed H. L. Rhude. 

@ Supt. E. M. Tuompson, of Rock Springs, Wyo., has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. Erwin Brack, of Bothel, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Kennewick. 

@ Mr. R. F. Essert, of Artesia, Calif., 
superintendent of schools at Placentia. 

@ Mr. E. L. Bamey, of Elyria, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Plymouth. 

@ The decision of the Chicago board of education to discon- 
tinue its parental school for truant boys has eliminated from 
the schools Mr. Peter A. MorTENSEN, who was superintendent 
in 1919-1920, following the dismissal of Supt. Cras. E. 
CHADSEY. 

@ Mr. Arvin T. StoLen has been ele:ted superintendent of 
schools at Eau Claire, Wis. 

@ Mr. S. Earte Roucu, of Akron, Ind., has been elected 
county superintendent of schools at Rochester, Ind. 

@ Mr. Miro Stuart, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., died at his home on July 24, after an illness 
of several weeks. 

@ Mr. W. C. Honce, of Kennewick, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bothel, to succeed E. S. Black. 

@ Mr. Wiriiam A. We cu has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Peabody, Mass. 

@ Mr. Herpert A. Fark has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Sayville, L. I., N. Y., to succeed S. S. Travis, who 
has retired. Mr. Falk, who was superintendent of schools at Sauk 
Center, Minn., from 1922 to 1931, recently completed his work 
for the doctorate at Columbia and had served during the past 
year as an instructor in the Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Teachers College. 

e@ Supt. G. A. Bowman, of Marion, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a five-year term. 

@ Supt. J. W. Carrincton, of Cairo, Ill., has become super- 
intendent of the training school at Illinois State Normal School, 
Normal, Ill. 

@ Dr. Ratepu VAN Hoesen, formerly of Dowagiac, Mich., has 
been appointed state high-school inspector for Michigan. 

News of Officials 

@ Mr. C. K. Boyer and Dr. G. T. HeGNeR are the new 
members of the school board at Appleton, Wis. 

@ Mr. H. W. Stone has been elected a member of the school 
board at Portland, Oreg. 

@ Mr. Frep Depetow has been elected a 
school board of Hammond, Ind. 

@ Mr. Joun P. Zarempa has been elected a member of the 
school board of Chicopee, Mass. 

@ Mr. Frank D. Brown has been elected a member of the 
school board of Bellevue; Mich. 

@ Mr. D. J. Scoutter has been elected business manager of 
the Los Angeles school system. 

@ Mr. R. S. Jenxs, for thirty-five years a member of the 
board of education at St. Clair, Mich., died recently at his 
home. Mr. Jenks contributed in a large measure to the up- 
building of the schools and the local community. He was an 


active supporter of nearly every community undertaking of 
importance. i 


has been elected 


member of the 


@ Supt. GLENN O. Swinc, of Covington, Ky., has been re- 
élected for a four-year term. Mr. Swing has served as super- 
intendent for the past six years. 

@ Mr. W. S. Boorn, assistant state superintendent of schools 
of Illinois, died suddenly on August 12, at Mt. Carmel, where 
he had been spending his vacation. Mr. Booth, who was 67, 
had been assistant state superintendent for 21 years. Previous to 
entering the state department, he had served as superintendent 
of schools at Mt. Carmel for twelve years. 

@ Supt. J. G. Racspace, of Butte, Mont., has been reélected 
for another term. 

@ Mr. JosepH Martin has been elected 
board of education at Green Bay, Wis. 

@ Mr. O. T. Eastman has been reélected as business manager 
of the school board of Omaha, Nebr. Other officers reélected 
were Mr. G. C. Apwers, superintendent of school buildings, and 
Mary E. Birp, secretary of the board. 

@ Mr. L. W. Powe tt has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Kenosha, Wis. Mr. J. W. Bratr was 
elected vice-president, and Miss Etta F. Powers, secretary. 

@ Mr. Joun G. CEDERGREN has been elected president of the 
school board of Duluth, Minn. 

@ Mr. G. A. Davis, secretary-treasurer of the school board of 
Locust Valley, New York, died suddenly following a heart attack 
at the annual board meeting. Mr. Davis, who was 62, had been 
a member of the board for 35 years. 

Personal News 
@ Mr. B. M. LinpemutH has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Defiance, Ohio, to succeed the late E. W. Howey. 

@ Mr. H. B. Speer has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Yorkville, W. Va., to succeed Delbert Woodford. 

@ Mr. Crype Mitcuett has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Newport, III. 

@ Mr. J. A. Brown, of Somerset, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Bartlett-Vincent schools, to succeed Mr. Jacoby. 

@ Supt. A. L. Day, of Commerce, Texas, has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

News of Officials 

@ Cort. J. W. F. Hucues has been elected president of the 
board of education of Topeka, Kans. Mrs. Jutta F. Kiene 
was elected vice-president, and Mr. H. L. ArMstrRonc, business 
manager. 

@ Mr. H. B. McKrssin has been elected president of the 
board of education of Wichita, Kans., to succeed Dr. T. W. 
Weaver. Mr. FRANK Barr was elected vice-president, and Mr. 
Louts GERTEIS secretary. 

The school board of Manistique, Mich., has reorganized for 
the year 1933-34, with the election of T. H. Botitno as presi- 
dent, and A. G. ReErLty as secretary. The new members of the 
board are Dr. A. R. Tucker and Roy Rosenrts. 

@ Mr. O. C. Reeves, of Evansville, Ind., has been reélected 
president of the board of education for the next year. Muss 
Ciara NEWMAN was named secretary, and Mr. G. O. CLIFForD 
was chosen treasurer. 

@ Mr. Davin E. SmituH has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs. L. A. FoNNER was 
renamed secretary, and Mr. C. W. ReEep was reélected treas- 
urer. 

@ Mr. M. J. Hatt has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Benton Harbor, Mich. 

@ Mr. J. A. Freminc has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Iola, Kans., to succeed A. M. Thoroman, who has 


president of the 


become principal of the Boys’ Industrial Home School at 
Topeka 
e@ Mr. C. B. Hurr, formerly superintendent of schools at 


Welda, Kans., has become a member of the faculty of the Iola 
Junior College, at Iola, Kans. 
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. . $80 we selected 


the Peabody No. 200 Desk 


You, too, will find this Chair Desk admirably adapted for the 
needs of your schools. Model No. 200 embodies the prin- 
ciples of comfort and correct posture and is economical, 
strong and durable, assuring a long life of service even with 
ard use. This desk can be furnished with or 
without the plus and minus adjustment, a feat- 
ure which permits placing the rigidly support- 
ed writing top at proper distance from student. 






The same Peabody Quality is 
evident in every piece of class- 
room and auditorium seating 
leaving our factory. Choose 
from our complete line. Write 
for an illustrated catalog and 
_ ask to have an engineer 
call. 


The PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


North Manchester Established 1902 Indiana 





Fun-Ful LT It 
Pays 

the LS Play 

Way fey \ the 
CY’ \ Fun-Ful 

Way! 


Shows 


to 


Play! 


NO. 445 FUN-FUL 16 FOOT STRAIGHT SLIDE 


WHAT PRICE 
FALSE ECONOMY? 


The tots of kindergarten and grade school age should have the 
proper recreation and exercise at recess time. Carefully chosen play- 
ground apparatus — swings, slides, “may poles,” ete. — provide the 
finest health-building exercise and promote the spirit of fair play. 


[GHENecarcnOUND BOUIPMENT PLAYGROUND SMa 


Plan now! Before present low prices ad- 
vance! Equip your school playgrounds with the 
Hill-STANDARD of fundamental equipment. 
SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 13. 
Address Division S 


HILL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
“It’s Playground Rehabilitation Time!” 








WE WANT LIGHTS! 


WE WANT LIGHTS! 


TERS 





HE gymnasium is packed. The big 
championship basketball game is on. 
Out go the lights! 

The crowd is inconvenienced. But 
unless everybody keeps their heads, dan- 
ger always lurks in sudden darkness. 
No school should take a chance on “‘mass 
psychology”? when the lights go out at 
commencement, the school play, parents’ 
meeting, etc. With Exide Emergency 
Lighting systems costing as little as $150, 
there is every reason for safeguarding 
against the danger of sudden darkness. 

Exide Emergency Lighting systems 
keep lights burning brightly through 
power interruptions . . . automatically, 
inexpensively, safely. For a free booklet 
that tells all about this vital protection, 
write direct to Exide. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


$150 * 





wt 00 Our PaRT 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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There is no Substitute 
for 





No. 35 


Quality 


price asked. 


MOVABLE DESKS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
TYPEWRITER CHAIRS 
STEEL STOOLS 


L- 


Talk or advertising has never put quality into a 
product — It is either there or it isn't. 


During the past few trying years with volume cur- 
tailed, and with prices for the best on a par with the 
not-so-good, Royal Quality has remained unflinch- 
ingly uniform. Despite temptations Royal has never 
compromised with quality. 


Consequently, with the upturn at hand and with no 
offense committed other than to sell this outstand- 
ing desk too low, Royal takes pride in the excep- 
tional value they are able to offer, for even at today’s 
prices the No. 35 is still worth far more than the 





“METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘97 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Royal Metal Mig. Company 


1130 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 





Book News 


United States History by Units 

By Robert B. Weaver and Howard C. Hill. Com- 
plete edition (for teachers). Cloth, 193 pages. Part 
Two (for pupils only). Paper, 130 pages. 60 cents. 
W. F. Quarrie and Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Two teachers in the laboratory schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in this book, present a complete 
guide for the teaching of United States history in 
nine units according to the Morrison Plan. To quote 
the authors: “The volume is not a manual or work- 
book in the common sense of the term, nor is it a book 
of exercises. It is designed, rather, to provide a com- 
plete guide for the study of history in accordance with 
the unitary plan. It is not intended to displace the 
textbook, although it may be used without a text- 
book when a school is well equipped with reference 
books and other suitable supplementary materials.” 

Part One of the complete edition (for teachers) 
contains a detailed lucid explanation of the unit 
method of teaching history with the purpose of devel- 
oping the pupil’s understanding rather than his mem- 
ory. After presenting all the phases of the work, the 
authors give a complete account of the methods and 
results of the studying of one of the units in the 
classroom. 

Part Two (for pupils) outlines in detail each of the 
nine units, supplying references to standard textbooks, 
source books, and reference books. It also includes a 
complete set of tests. 

The publication of this guide for teaching history 
for its educational value rather than as merely the 
memorizing of important events is a distinct service to 
teachers of the upper grades and the junior high 
school. 

The Courts and the Public Schools 

By Newton Edwards. Cloth, 607 pages. Price, $5. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

The growing literature on school law is distinctly 
enriched by this comprehensive work. The author has 
departed from the viewpoint of earlier authors and 
has considered the case law on schools from the stand- 
point of the public institutional character of schools. 
The purpose of the schools is not to confer benefits 
upon the individual as such, but their existence is 
based upon the necessity and weal of civil society. 


The book is also written from the standpoint of ex- 
pressing so far as the courts have gone into the mat- 
ter, the correct principles and practices of school ad- 
ministration as these are seen by professional experts 
and accepted by practical administrators. This latter 
point of view is only indirectly emphasized, but many 
phases of the subject discussed would be more lightly 
passed over as of less legal consequence if the author 
did not have an audience of professional administra- 
tors clearly in mind. 

The book opens with a chapter on the School and 
the State, and then takes up District Organization and 
Control, School Districts and Municipalities, the 
Authority of School Officers. Three chapters explain 
the authority and duties of school boards with especial 
emphasis on their procedure and contractual liability. 
Finance and property problems, with a separate chap- 
ter on contractors’ bonds, are quite fully presented. 
The ever difficult question of tort liability of school 
boards and of school officers is handled briefly. Three 
chapters are devoted to teachers, their employment, 
dismissal, and salaries. Pupils are discussed in two 
long chapters on attendance and discipline. Finally a 
chapter on the reasonableness of school-board rules 
as these affect parents, teachers, and pupils completes 
the book. 

The book does not, by the very limitations of its 
title and plan, discuss the rights of parents in the 
education of their children, nor does it adequately 
present the position taken by the courts in recognizing 
the family as the original social unit. Some of the 
problems arising from the assertion of parental rights 
are touched upon from the standpoint of the state’s 
interests and consequent rights. 

The author throughout maintains an impartial at- 
titude in presenting conflicting findings of the courts 
and allowing the decisions themselves to explain the 
opposing points of view. He is quite clever in finding 
not only the significant cases, but also those in which 
the statement of a legal principle is clear and valuable 
as a precedent. He favors strongly later cases so that 
some of the old classic decisions considered most sig- 
nificant in the beginning of the expansion of secondary 
and college education, are mentioned only in the foot- 
note references. 

In some aspects of school law, the author is in- 
clined to be a conservative. He does not suggest pres- 
ent tendencies as, for example, in the more recent 
decisions on the tort liability of school districts. There 
is nothing in the book that will give a clear insight 
into the new and more liberal point of view which is 


reported in recent cases from New York, California, 
and Washington. 

A lawyer who may use the book will note the ab- 
sence of a complete table of cases. 

Directing Language Power in the Elementary School 

Child 

By Caroline J. Trommer and Teresa A. Regan. 
Cloth, 512 pages, illustrated. $2. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

It would, indeed, be either a very successful or an 
extremely incompetent teacher who could find in this 
book no suggestions for the improvement of her teach- 
ing. The authors present “to the teacher many learn- 
ing situations in the hope that she will find in them 
much that will vitalize her previous treatments of the 
story, of dramatization, of poetry, and of subject mat- 
ter.’ Five separate procedures are outlined for the 
treatment of the story in the classroom. The section 
covers a wide field, including playmaking, “moving” 
pictures, peep shows, puppet shows, shadow pictures, 
transparencies, tableaux, etc. 

The chapters on poetry should be especially helpful 
to teachers. One outstanding feature of this section is 
the stress put upon the power of the teacher’s inter- 
pretative reading of good poetry. 

Many readers, we trust, will not agree with the 
authors’ statement that folk tales used in the classroom 
“need no expurgation.” We think, too, by way of a 
less serious criticism, that the authors’ style should 
have been simpler. There are too many long involved 
sentences and too many words and phrases that com- 
pel the reader to pause for “translation.” 

The Alpha Individual Arithmetic 

Book seven, Part I. Paper, 186 pages. Price, 48 
cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

While this book follows the general plan of the six 
previous books in the series, and is a complete and 
unified textbook, workbook, and testbook, it departs 
radically in content and aim. It assumes that the pupils 
have mastered completely the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic and are ready to be introduced to the 
special uses of numbers — computing processes and to 
begin that important essential, to think in terms of 
functional relationships or dependence between variable 
quantities. In one sense, the book is a study of geom- 
etry in arithmetical form. In another sense, it is a 
practical application of what was once termed “men- 
suration,” as applied to business, agriculture, and other 
social uses. By means of brief “five-minute dashes” 
the book continues drill in fundamental operations so 
that children may fully retain the essential skills 
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School boards wise 


Economize 
by installing units that 


Syncretize! 


Syncretized Air is the healthful, comfort- 
able condition which scholars enjoy in 
classrooms ventilated by Universal Duo- 
Luxe Units or Buckeye Heatovents ... 
called syncretized air because both air- 
stream and room temperatures are closely 
controlled, harmonized, to overcome cold 
drafts and overheating. Important fuel 
savings result when these units are instal- 
led today...and later on, when State 
codes are revised as contemplated, these 
units can be modified at slight expense 


Sheldon Construction 


incorporates the strength and durability that is quality in 
places where it is necessary—not only where it can be seen. 
















mel tMteta tHe 


Company, Columbus, Ohio. 





which they have developed in earlier years and may 
acquire a permanent sense of mastery. Diagnostic 
tests follow at regular intervals, and suggestions are 
made for supplementary remedial study. The play 
spirit of children, their love for illustrations, and their 
interest in contests are all utilized to make the book 
attractive. 

Forward Steps in Thinking and Writing 

By Gordon Wilson, Clarence A. Rubado, Magnolia 
Scoville, and Beatrice W. Johnson. Six books for 
grades three to eight. Paper, tablet form, 96 to 128 
pages, 20 and 24 cents. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York City. 

This series of workbooks supplies exercises of the 
modern type in all the essential principles of language. 
As the material is arranged on the unit plan, they 
may be used with any series of language texts as reg- 
ular daily exercises, supplementary drill such as re- 
quires thinking, or as diagnostic and achievement tests. 
Blank spaces are provided for all of the pupils’ work. 
Simplified Home Geography Activities Book 

By DeForest Stull and Erwin J. Raisz. Paper, 120 
pages. Published by A. J. Nystrom & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This is a practical workbook of home geography ac- 
tivities offering a series of “things to do and think 
about” during the fall, winter, and spring months. 
Among the significant subjects covered in the offerings 
of activities are communication, weather, transporta- 
tion, water supply, farming, manufacturing, commerce, 
minor occupations, country and city life. 

The book is a distinct departure from the cut-and- 
dried workbook which has become so popular in re- 
cent years. Large photographic illustrations and sig- 
nificant poems liven the work and suggest opportuni- 
ties for correlation and for appreciation of countryside, 
seasons, transportation, etc. Considerable latitude is al- 
lowed in the length and form of the answers to ques- 
tions and the solution of problems. 

Trail Fires 

By J. Grace Walker, Nell F. Bartels, and Mary E. Marye. 
= form, 66 pp. Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New York 

ity. 

This tenth-grade textbook-workbook follows the same plan as 
Adventures carrying the student further toward the mastery of 
grammar and composition. ‘The exercises, based on a tour of the 
west and various boys’ activities, supply the human interest and 
motive which make the learning and drilling a pleasure. 

Higher Levels 

By J. Grace Walker, Nell F. Bartels, and Mary E. Marye. 
Composition-book form, perforated, 158 pp. Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, New York City. 


to effect large additional fuel savings. 
Let us tell you about it. 


Get the complete story by writing 
to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Buckeye Blower 





A view of the bottom of a Sheldon Drawing Table showing the 
heavy material and the bolt re-enforced construcion. 







TABLES and CASES 


for Art—Sewing—Cooking—Drawing— Laboratory 


Wood — Auto— Metal Shop 


e?¢ ¢@ BENCHES e*¢°? 
E. H. SHELDON & CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. 


A 365 page catalogue upon request. 
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Higher Levels, Book IV of Habits and Skills, rounds out, in 
the twelfth grade, the excellent practice of the series. It also 
presents the forms and the inspiration for creative work. Its 
keynote is writing to accomplish an objective. Gathering and 
organizing material, choosing words, précis writing, and the 
science and art of reasoning are featured. Final lessons deal with 
the short story, essay, poem, and the one-act play. 


A Medern Textbook of Commercial French. By A. C. 
Clark and H. Checkley. Crown, 8 vo, cloth, 97 pp. The Peter 
Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. This book is intended to be 
useful as a guide in an elementary course on commercial French. 
The English passages for translation are both general and techni- 
cal. The sectional vocabularies provide the student with a sound 
basis for developing a technical vocabulary and for further read- 
ing the student is referred to the Commercial French Reader. 


A Modern French Course. By A. C. Clark. Crown, 8 vo, 
cloth, 181 pp. The Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the advanced text of A Modern French Course for Begin- 
ners and is intended for students who desire to make further 
progress in the language. The subjunctive has been treated fully, 
a good deal of attention is given to prepositions and preposi- 
tional phrases, and French literature. The author stresses the 
fundamental points of grammar in order that students may ap- 
preciate French literature and makes good use of the conversa- 
tional type of lesson in preference to the literary style. A selec- 
tion of French proverbs is given at the end of each lesson for 
use in class debates. 


Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. 
Part III. By Henry L. Smith and Forest R. Noffsinger. Paper, 
130 pages. Pri-e, 50 cents. Published by the Bureau of Co- 
éperative Research, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. The 
compilers of this bibliography have rendered a real service in 
bringing together a complete list of its available articles, books, 
etc., on the planning and construction of school buildings. The 
present group of references includes the mechanical equipment 
of buildings, interior decoration, standardization, maintenance, 
insurance, and depreciation. Separate chapters take up special 
forms of educational buildings such as teachers’ homes, portable 
schools, and open-air schools. Finally, there is a very extensive 
list of plans, illustrations, and descriptions of recent school build- 
ings which have appeared in American magazines. 


Energy and Its Transformations. By H. B. Lemon and H. 
I. Schlesinger. Paper, 30 pages. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. A study guide for use in connection with the edu- 
cational sound picture of the same title. 


Electrostatics. By H. B. Lemon and H. I. Schlesinger. 
Paper, 32 pages. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. A 
topical study guide to accompany the Erpi sound picture of the 
same title. 


References to Standards Proposed for School Buildings and 
Equipment. Eight pages. Educational Research Service, N.E.A., 
Washington, D. C. An annotated list of recent discussions of 
acceptable standards for planning and constructing new school 
buildings. 

Light on the Maplewood School Tax Dollar. The annual 
budget of the Maplewood, Mo., schools for the fiscal year 1933 
34. Prepared by G. E. Dille, superintendent of schools. Issued 
by the board of education. of the school district of Map!ewood, 


Mo. A comparative study of school expenses and a detailed 
ac ount of the expenditures during the present fiscal year, to- 
gether with an estimate of proposed expenditures for the en- 
suing year. The report shows that the expenditures for instruc- 
tion constitute more than 75 per cent of the total current ex- 
penditures. The item of operation of plant, which amounted to 
$24,779 will be reduced by $3,450, or a saving of nearly 10 
per cent. The item of maintenance, it was pointed out will 
require an increase of $4,609 over the amount estimated for 
the present year, or approximately 44 per cent. The amount 
allowed for capital outlay next year is $10,000. 

Long Ago. By J. F. Waddell and Amy Perry. Cloth, 290 
paces. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This silent reader for grades three and four is intended to 
provide an introduction to the social sciences and to give chil- 
dren an understanding of primitive life among the Indians and 
the early whites of North America. The latter half is devoted 
to a description of the customs and life habits of the original 
colonists and early pioneers in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi. In the endeavor to be complete, the author frequently 
describes in a single chapter, customs and habits of widely 
separated northern and southern Indian tribes. It is, therefore, 
difficult to get a well-rounded and accurate picture of any one 
of the great groups, and to distinguish the changes which came 
on during the latter part of the Colonial time and the early 
nineteenth century. The picture of the early pioneers would 
similarly have been more accurate and satisfying if one section 
only — say, Wisconsin, Iowa, or Minnesota —had been used 
rather than the wide sweep of Ohio and westward. The style is 
attractive and the vocabulary within the easy comprehension 
of the children. 

The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic 
Problem Upon Children’s Success in the Solution. By Grace 
A. Kramer. Paper, 106 pages. Bulletin No. 20, 1933, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. This bulletin is a 
report of a study undertaken in the interest of improvement in 
the teaching of arithmetic. It sought to investigate the trend 
of thinking and practice concerning certain factors which have 
a bearing upon children’s success in verbal arithmetic. Atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the psychology of the mastery of 
mechanics of arithmetic, rather than to an analysis of the types 
of thinking essential for success in the problem. The findings 
tend to support the assumption that criteria of children’s in- 
terests in reading and in varied activities may be applied also 
to interest as a factor in arithmetical problems. It appears that 
there is no one best pattern for the statement of arithmetical 
problems. There is a reasonable range of pattern-forms with 
which bright pupils succeed almost equally well. It was noted 
that children were least successful with problems employing the 
declarative sentence together with unfamiliar vocabulary and 
language details. Children’s success appears to be conditioned 
by the chance right application of their previous association with 
a word or phrase in the problem which they seize upon as a 
cue. Throughout the study, it was noticeable that children re- 
sponded to the cue rather than to the facts and requirements 
of the problem. While teachers frequently seek to discourage 
pupils from habitually seeking a cue to the operation, the 
author believes that children should be trained to think out the 
arithmetic problem in order to develop their practical and in- 
tellectual interests in the subject itself. There is a genuine need 
for reliable vocabulary studies to measure both the difficulty and 
utility of vocabulary for older children. 
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National School Desks Have hsaniihineiibadiat 


National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

= entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


BABB’S Bakelite Inkwell No. 9 


A new Service in Inkwell Tops 
More Economical — More Satisfactory 








1. NON-CORROSIVE 





2. Practically unbreakable 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE TODAY 


OSTS NO MORE h h d - « . consider the money- 
inar saving features of BABB’S 
4. C than the ordinary BAKELITE No. 9 and see 
7 . for yourself why this is 
inkwell top, yet wears 5 times as well. the inkwell you have al- 
ways wanted for school 

desks. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 


212 Summer St. Established 1885 Boston, Mass. 
22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Fits a standard two-thread glass 











Ser 





CIRCLE@ 


Folding Partitions Grandstands—Bleachers 
Rolling Partitions of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 





School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers 
to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 


information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street * Newcastle, Indiana 





Market Place Section 


Y ComPLeTE “ 
STAGE | RASNE. 





BLACKBOARD REFINISHER 


EQUIPM ENT Refinishes old Blackboards like NEW for 75c per 
room. Widely used and endorsed by Schools and 

d Colleges. Single can (8 oz.) $1.50. Case (12 cans) 
an $12.50. Write for folder. CARBON SOLVENTS 


LABORATORIES, 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J 
DRAPERIES ——— 














IF I 9 PREPARED ADDRESSES 
Wee No Speeches Expertly Prepared and promptly 


mailed for all occasions and events. Per- 
cenic ios sonal service. No disappointments. Send 


$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your 

TIFFIN. OHIO speech or paper to occupy. Speakers Library 

TRADE MARK a a — with _— order. 

eaker: i me P. ° - 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST ine DG Craty: Tekoma Park, Wash 





remier 
engraving co. 


TIAAS a Tak 


Producers of Halftone and Line ahaa D Ta) 
one or more colors... Benday color LENG 


Two, three and four color process PECs 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the general 
Teta le) ae ad] up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Guat at: Brae e Illustrating, Letter- 
le Retouching Designing and Layouts 











ota NEED A NEW YORK OFFICE 
‘o help cover our overhead, we offer a 
VOCATIONAL | VOCATIONALGUIDANCE._ school-beok publisher, or other reliable 
concern selling to schools: (1) New York 
AND SUCCESS City address and telephone, (2) desk room, 
By Edward J. Gallagher if desired; (3) mailing lists covering east- 
Practical occupational guidance of permanent benefit aor ae el aioe oo 
to your students . . 7 $1.20 tablished 14 years, selling schools. Write 
The Bruce | The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee | Co., Milwaukee Dept. 51-J, American School Board Journal, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


aa M ALL CER Yc re) 0 New Development in established industry 
H creates on oe high woe samen, In- 

quiry in confidence brings details. Ohman 
E cy atl) fers 


Corporation, Dept. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 
Z2OO1-HIGHLAND-AVE - CINCINNATI: OHIO —_——— 


DO YOU NEED A SCHOOL BUS? | 
° ° Reo Street-Car Bus; 30 passengers; pneu- 
COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT matic tires: fine body; 6 cylinder motor: 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY- RIGGING excellent condition. For Sale at a Bargain! 


. The University of Chicago Settlement, 
am tAP 4630 Gross Avenue, Yards 0596. 








New » Original » Effective 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Carefully planned exercises which provide a clear explanation and an analysis of various 
kinds of speeches and directions for becoming a convincing, confident, and poised speaker. 
Delightfully illustrated. $1.32 


BRUCE » » MILWAUKEE 








Teacher Agencies 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  Pablished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 
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PROTECTION W 


WE DO OUR PART 


Insist on the new Dudley Dualguard series of 
combination locks—made with or without master- 
key feature for lockers and woodwork. 


Your masterkey is privately registered to your 
installation and isnon- 
duplicable except by 


Dudley on proper 
authorization. 


Write for complete information. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A-19, Chicago, Ill. 


The 
ROUND 
Ventilator 


Strengthens 
Gallery 


Structure 


PEESPECTIVE PATENT 
view PLHOmS 


It does a double job! First, serves most efficiently as a gallery 
riser ventilator, with or without damper. 


Second, its round cast-iron ring strengthens the gallery con- 
struction, while other shapes tend to weaken it. 


Installed in 10 seconds—no bolts—no screws. Simply insert and 
twist. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 


41 North Moore Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 


/ 
/ 
( 
/ 
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Service and Installation by 
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| Detroit, Mich. 
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USED TEXT BOOKS 


in “practically new’’ condition 
SAVE 
up to 60% 


by ordering 
from our 


NEW 
PRICE LISTS 


WE ALSO 
BUY BOOKS 













High School and College text and re- 
ference books in good condition can 
be obtained at a great saving. 














New price lists of our stock of over 
one million volumes now ready. 





If books you use are included in this 
list, you can save up to 60%. Write 
for these free price lists today. 


College Book Co. 


Dept. S$ 


COLUMBUS, 












OHIO 
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indestructible! . . 
cent of the great public and private schools of America 
National H:A-R:D- Vulcanized Fibre—it cannot dent or bend like 
metal; cannot split or break like wicker. 


Practically . That is why it is standard in 85 per 


... Made of 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 


New BECKLEY- CARDY 
Catalog Has Novel 


. =~ , Features 
, AN entirely new and different meth- 


od of listing and arranging mer- 
chandise is a feature of the new 
Beckley-Cardy Catalog, recently printed. 


As a result, the catalog becomes a very handy reference work for 
nearly all types of school supplies, and it is much easier to find just 
the thing you want in a moment’s time. 


Before ordering supplies, teaching materials, blackboards, furni- 
ture, and other equipment for this fall, be sure to see the values 
offered in this new book. 


It’s free. Just send a penny postal card requesting the new Cata- 
log, No. 56 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


Manufacturers — Publishers 


17 E. 23rd Street 


S T 0 90 L 8 


ALL KINDS — ALL HEIGHTS 
Laboratory — Drafting — Cafeteria 
Birch Seats 
Steel Frames 
Riveted Joints 
Optional finishes 


oo 





Chicago 


Write us your needs 
and we will quote 
you delivered prices. 


Act now before 
prices advance. 
CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM 
LOCKER BENCHES 





No. 1-D.8. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. - 


PLAINWELL, 
MICHIGAN. 
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the Mectin 


Father Saw the Moon 

The young teacher, conscious of the presence of the 
formidable supervisor, tried to impress on the class the 
fact that the sun is always in the sky, even though we 
cannot always see it. One child was very dubious, 
whereupon the following conversation ensued: 

Teacher: “Was the sun in the sky last week?” 

Child [brightly]: “Yes ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Was it in the sky last year?” 

Child [hesitantly]: “Y-yes.” 

Teacher: “Well, was the sun in the sky when your 
father went to school?” 

Child [triumphantly]: “No ma’am.” 

Teacher [exasperated]: “Why not?” 

Child: “’Cos he went to night school.” 


The Old Jokes are Best 
Lee’s son brought home a report card and on the 
edge the teacher had written, “Good student but talks 
too much.” 
The card was returned with Lee’s signature and these 
words, “You should hear his mother.” 


Up To Date 

A teacher asked the class what was meant by a man 
“possessed of evil spirit”? After a brief pause, one 
youngster spoke up: 

“It means a bootlegger.’”’— The Globe. 

In New York 

Young Isaac stood in line at the library to draw a 
book. When his turn came he asked respectfully: 

“Please give me Miss Alcott’s Jew book.” 

“Can you remember the title?” asked the librarian. 

“No, it’s her Jew book,” he insisted. 

“Well, I'll read some of the titles of her books to 
you and perhaps you can tell me the one you want 
when you have heard it.” Patiently she began: “Little 
Women,” “Little Men,” “Under the Lilacs,’ “Rose in 
Bloom” — 

“That’s it, that’s it,” cried Isaac, “Rosenbloom.” 





Teacher’s Faux Pas! 

Teacher: Your essays should be written so that even 
the most stupid of people can understand them. 

Pupil: Yes, sir. What part don’t you understand ? 

Belated and Incidental? 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the professor, “the course 
is completed. Before the final examination, are there 
any questions?” 

A student in the rear: “What’s the name of the text- 
book ?” 

Artistic Ability! 

“With a single stroke of a brush,” said a London 
teacher, taking her class around the National Gallery, 
“Joshua Reynolds could change a smiling face to a 
frowning face.” 

“So can my mother,” said one of her small pupils. 


Not Expected of Her 

Mary: We’ve been playing school, Mother. 

Mother: And you were well behaved, Mary? 

Mary: I didn’t need to be. I was teacher. 

Of Some Use Anyway 

“What does the college man do with his week-end ?” 
asked the mother. 

“Well, madam,” said the dean, “sometimes I think 
he merely hangs his hat on it.”—St. John Telegraph. 


The Fitting Answer 

Every teacher should ponder the remarks of a 5- 
year-old girl. In a psychology test she was asked, “Are 
you a boy or a girl?” She looked the teacher squareiy 
in the eye and solemnly replied, “Boy.” Later she told 
her mother, “When a person asks you a dumb question 
it’s all right to give a dumb answer.” — Lafayette 
Journal. 

Squibs About Fibs 

“Why,” said the school inspector “should we cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday more than we do mine?” 

“Because he never told a lie, sir!” shouted a little 
boy from the back of the class. 

Why, Bobby! 

“Robert,” said the teacher, to drive home the lesson, 
which was on charity and kindness, “if I saw a man 
beating a donkey and stopped him from doing so, what 
virtue would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love,” said Bobby. 
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Buyers News) 


A Word’s Fair Room for Educators. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, 330 East Cermak Road (E. 
Twenty-second St.), Chicago, has arranged a special 
room for teachers and superintendents who visit the 
Century of Progress Exposition. Mail and messages for 
educators will be received, and an information clerk 
will give assistance concerning hotels, parking, etc. 

Hild Company Exhibits at Century of Progress. The 
Hild Floor Machine Company, 108 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has an exhibit of Hild floor machines in the 
Hall of Science, at the Century of Progress, now being 
held in Chicago. Schoolmen who have an opportunity 
of visiting the World’s Fair may secure complete in- 





THE HILD FLOOR CONDITIONING EXHIBIT 


formation regarding floor-maintenance problems and, 
at the same time, may see the complete line of Hild 
machines. 

The Hild Floor Machine Company is the only com- 
pany manufacturing this type of machine and exhibit- 
ing at the World’s Fair. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 

New R.C.A. Victor Public Address System. The 
R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., of Camden, New Jer- 
sey, has announced a new centralized sound-reénforcing 
public-address system, which is the latest word in cen- 
tralized sound equipment. The new system provides 
for standard types of microphones, amplifiers, and 
loud-speakers to cover the various individual school 
requirements under a variety of conditions. The vari- 
ous types range from small portable or permanent 
systems to the largest type for indoor or outdoor use. 

The firm has issued a 32-page booklet, illustrating 
and describing public-address systems for school audi- 
toriums. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


Offer Printshop Units. The American Type Found- 
ers Company, Jersey City, N. J., has announced 
through its educational department new school-shop 
printing units for four, six, and eight pupils each. The 
units are designed to meet the needs of small schools 
and boys’ clubs, and have been developed further for 
general shops in elementary and junior high schools. 
The type cabinet is of standard style and construction 
and provides working space for two boys. The materials 
cabinet is arranged to hold on one end the press and 





THE MATERIALS CABINET OF THE NEW AMERICAN 
SCHOOL PRINTSHOP UNIT 


September, 1933 


on the other end the imposing slab. It includes a galley 
cabinet, a chase rack, two drawers, storage space for 
paper, and two drying racks. The press will print work 
up to 5 by 8% in. in size. Complete information on the 
unit is available from the Educational Department of 
the American Type Founders Company. 

Pumps—Nash. A new catalog of Nash pumping 
equipment has just been issued by the Nash Engineer- 
ing Company, South Norwalk, Conn. The catalog illus- 
trates and describes the entire line of Nash vacuum 
pumps and compressors and includes especially the 
very inclusive line of Jennings condensation pumps, 
centrifugal and suction centrifugal pumps, Jennings 
double-suction pumps, sump and sewage pumps, and 
sewage ejectors. Complete engineering data and sug- 
gested illustrations for installations are included so 
that pumps may be chosen from the standpoint of 
efficiency and economy. 

The Nash Engineering Company maintains sales and 
efficiency offices in 36 cities throughout the United 
States so that school authorities may have practically 
immediate sales information and maintenance service. 

New Improved Finnell Floor Machine. The Finnell 
System, Inc., manufacturers of electric floor machines, 
has announced its new 100 series equipment. 

The new Finnell scrubs, waxes, polishes, cleans, and 
sandpapers, and is adapted to the care and treatment 





THE NEW FINNELL MACHINE 


of all types of floors and floor coverings. It works 
into corners, flush up to baseboards, under desks, 
chairs, and other furniture. The advantages claimed 
for the machine are efficiency due to greater com- 
pactness, increased speed and power, quietness and 
ease of operation. 

The machine is made in four sizes suitable for all 
kinds of school requirements. It is finished in polished 
aluminum and chromium plate and is equipped with 
rubber bumpers to protect the furniture. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


THE 1933 BOOK WEEK 


National book week will be observed November 12 
to 18 in the schools of the country, with parent- 
teacher associations, libraries, and bookshops coéperat- 
ing. The general theme for the 1933 week is “Grow- 
ing Up with Books.” 

Teachers and others interested in.the subject may 
cbtain complete information and literature by writing 
to the National Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. H. S. Rees, of Berea, Ohio, has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Chillicothe, Ohio. Mr. Rees suc- 
ceeds J. L. Fortney, who has retired. 

@ Mr. J. H. Fintey has been elected 
schools at Paulding. 

@ Mr. GLEN Bray, of Deckerville, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ida. 

* Mr. ARTHUR CAMPBELL, of Franklin, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Anderson. 

_@ Mr. Ratpu SHEEK, of Plainfield, Ind., has become super- 
intendent of schools at Franklin, to succeed Arthur Campbell. 

@ Mr. J. W. Carrincton, of Cairo, Ill., has recently be- 
come director of the training school at Normal € 
Normal, IIl. 

@ Mr. E. N. Patcu has been elected 
schools at Etowah, Tenn. 

@ Supt. I. L. Lanpes, of New London, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for his eleventh term. 

@ Mr. H. B. Speer, of Wilmington, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Yorkville. 

@ Supt. E. B. AttBauGu, of Concordia, Kans., has been re- 
élected for a two-year term. 

@ W. C. Giese, has assumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Racine, Wis. Mr. Grrse, who succeeds F. M. 
Longanecker, was formerly principal of the Washington Park 
High School. 

@ Mr. A. F. Neutzman, of Fisher, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hinckley. 

@ Supt. J. M. Scupper, of Huntington, Ind., has been re- 
élected for a twenty-third consecutive term. 

@ Mr. H. R. Seuman, of Sibley, Ill., has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Steger, to succeed H. J. Bassler, who has 
resigned. 
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ELIMINATE BREAKAGE AND REPLACEMENT COSTS! 
The Sengbusch School 
Inkwell resists all de- 
struction so common with 
every other school ink- 
well. I d 
Made of Hard Rubber. n ex to 
It won’t corrode, dete- 
riorate or crumble. * 
ei i diew- ais tenia aI Advertisements 
Flange rests on desk top your School Building. Rests flush with top of desk 
—. a a = or 49 for desk 
eae Fits 12740 in. hele. It is not an experiment. in Fits coe. = Acme Shear Company, The..... 11 Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co....... 8 
Hundreds of schools, after a practical test, have pronounced it 100% efficient. A. P. W. Paper Company...... 4 Knowles Mushroom Ventilator 
Not one complaint has been received. Not a single replacement necessary. American Book Company...... 54 CO. oe eee cece eee ee eens 65 
Find out for yourself. Send for Free Sample Today. American Seating Company.... 11 Kundtz Company, The Theodor 58 
Equip One Room for a 90 DAYS FREE TRIAL Angle Steel Stool Co........... 65 


918 Sengbusch Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LABTOP SEAL 


Acid Resistant—Moisture Proof— 
Cleans and Polishes 
Easy to Apply—Convenient to Use 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
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Labtop Seal is manufactured esnecially and solely for 
laboratory table tops and protects them from acids 
and moisture No more st'cky, dirty working surfaces. 
Labtop Seal is quickly and easily applied and always 
gives a first class treatment. Some of its outstanding 
features are: 











1. Paste form—no waste flexible workin: sur- 


PRICE: 5 Pounds . . $3.00 2. Cleans, polishes and face. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE protects, all at once 6. Will not peel, flake 
3 


- Resistant to stains, or crack away from 












acids alkalies top. 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE — s and 7. Easily applied with 
“ es . ee woolen clot 

Labtop Seal Kit for Birch Tops . 4. Avoids complete re- 8. Black n mali 
Labtop Seal Soapstone Top and Sink finishing or replace- 9. Adds years of serv- 
Dressing sie oo ment ice to your laboratory 
Labtop Seal Repair Kit for repairing 5. Eliminates gummy, equipment 
large open joints and cracks in tops sticky, dirty tops. 10. Acid resistant—water- 


Labtop Stain for covering marred tops Leaves a hard, dry, proof. 


—- ptr _— 
asti i t 
Lat oor theineers surrey your needs CAMPBELL COMPANY 


and make exact recommendations. KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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ROWLES 
37 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


to the Schools of America qualifies us to take care of your 
requirements more efficiently than ever. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
including such outstanding products as 
Duroplate and Permaroc Blackboards 
Dann’s Blackboard Erasers 
Invincible Desks 
Master-Made Shades 
Bangor Natural Slate Blackboards 
furnished on a policy of guaranteed satisfaction, at prices 
that are right. 

SEND NOW FOR OUR NEW CATALOG NO. 43. 


MANUFACTURERS 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO »« ILLINOIS 





WE DO OUR PART 


Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 
circulars 


@& prices. 
No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Beckley-Cardy Company....... 65 
Berger Mfg. Company......... 2 
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Bruce Publishing Company. .52, 68 
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College Book Company........ 65 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 67 
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Hill-Standard Company, The... 61 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre Company 2 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.. 52 
Huntington Laboratories....... 49 


International Business Machines 


MOE vice peeneesa diese an seas 9 
Irwin Seating Company........ 59 
Johnson Service Company...... 1 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company...... 11 
Kimball Company, W. W....... 60 
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To State Superintendents of Public Instruction 
To State School Building Inspectors 


To the Members of American School Boards 


The Federal Government is ready and willing, through the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, to throw the construction of new school 
buildings from a dead center into new life, provided you are ready with your case and 
vour case is a good one. At the moment it is NOT a Federal Government responsibility 
by any means, but a problem of your own ability to organize your argument and present 
it as a case coming under the specific classification of a distinct “social need.” 


State Advisory Boards on Public Construction are now meeting in 
all states to carry into effect the Federal Grants for Public Construction. Schools are 
not in a preferred class as provided by the law, but must in every case be proven as a 
matter of local need and in conformity with the national program. You must organize 


your argument and your argument must be based on hard facts and not a soft emotional 
appeal. 


The next sixty (60) days will be days of real tests. We are address- 
ing this statement as a challenge for the presentation of your case to the Federal Ad- 
visory Boards. Information is at hand that in some states the school argument is NOT 
well presented. This simply means that sewers, and highways, and bridges, and docks 
will be given preference over essential school needs. 


The procedure is clear. Your State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and your State School Building Inspector are your experts and your ad- 
visors with the State Engineer and your State Advisory Board. If this routine is not 
being followed, raise the question and get the procedure straightened out promptly. Get 
Circular No. 2, Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, dated August 1, 
entitled “Information Required with Application for Loans to States, Counties, Munic- 
ipalities, and other Public Bodies.” Your State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
vour State School Building Inspector, your Governor can supply these. 


But, above all, get your case well organized. There is no reason why 
a forceful county board, a strong city attorney, or some shrewd engineer should dominate 
the situation. Schools will get Federal Grants just as they deserve and as their cases 
are presented. It is, therefore, a problem of the presentation of the case. 


School recovery will follow the initiative and the executive ability of 


our school leaders. It is a day, of action—not words. 


Publisher 


























the tramp of hundreds of feet will resound in 
classrooms and corridors. More children to 
teach . . more floors to keep clean . . and less with 
which to do it. 


Meet the maintenance problem as well as the 
educational problem just as industry has had to meet its problem. . 
by renovation of methods and equipment. 


orm events cast their shadow ahead. Soon 


Floor cleaning machines of a few years ago are obsolete today 
compared to the new 100 series FINNELL. By contrast, hand methods 
are wasteful and insanitary . . as inefficient and incorrect as teaching 
geography from pre-war textbooks. 


See what the Finnell gives you! 
Greater speed. Brush revolutions increased to 230 a minute. 


Greater power. Short coupled wheel base, more weight per 
square inch of brush service . . General Electric motor. 


New flexibility. Super offset design enables it to go under 
desks, benches, tables, machinery, etc. 


Remarkable silence. Heat-treated, hand-polished worm gears of 
steel and bronze. Extra large grease case. 


Dual use. Use the 118-inch Finnell for large areas such as cor- 
ridors, assembly rooms. Then, a slight adjustment fits it with a brush 
ring 11 inches in diameter, suited to classrooms, and other small 
spaces. 


Be prepared! Write or wire today for a demonstration of the 
new Finnell. No obligation. Full description sent by mail if you 


request. Address Finnell System, Inc., 809 East Street, Elkhart, “2 9h “A-- iejyes 45 
Indiana. Canadian Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks ee eS So a Aa ree tee ie Oy: Bee 
Street, Toronto, Ont. Ae Ps RE PF SA aa Pee ee 





CLEANLINESS! SPEED! POWER! 
More Square Feet Per Hour 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


O F FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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DON’T CROSS GOOD LIGHTING 
OFF YOUR BUDGET 


Balanced Lighting 







... You can’t economize 


on lighting at the expense -— | 






Reflected glare: Should be 
only a diffused horizontal light. 


of children’s eyesight P 
, 
During 1933 every item in the school budget ° | 
must prove itself essential or fall victim of ‘the: 
pruning knife. Good lighting is essential to the 
welfare and the scholarship of school children, 
Adequate, properly diffused lighting is not nec- 


Direct glare: Young eyes should 


have “helpful” light from above. essarily expensive. Careful planning and vears of 






experience in meeting school requirements have 
given Graybar the background to work out many 
economies in school lighting (or any other elec- 
trical need) without sacrificing proper standards. 


Call on Graybar whenever you have an elec- 
Shadows: deep and sharp, in- 
stead of flat, “smouth” and subdued. 


trical problem. We have a background of experi- 


"tee 


ence in meeting school electrical problems that 


will be gladly placed at your service, 


GraybaR 
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1 OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES. ‘ 
ie \ is mn | EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. hmm sa. . Ld 
Maintenance: Complicated, Vision is at its best when all the many 
Class-changing should be easier. lighting factors are “ balanced.” 
Graybar [lectric Co., Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. non 


Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about BETTER LIGHTING for schools, 


pboaiec ADDRESS... 


